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A short Memoir of the Life of Edmund 
Law, D.D. Bishop of Carlisle. By 
William Paley, D.D. (Extracted 
from Hutchinson's 
Cumberland,’ Vol. 11. pp. 636—6S88. 
See also the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.) Re-printed with Notes. By 
Anonymus.* 1800. 


Fs ce eg LAW, D. D., was 
4 born iv the parish of Cartmel, 
in Lancashire, in the vear 1708. His 
father, who was a clergyman, held a 
small chapel in that neighbourhood ; 
but the family had been situated at 
Askham, in the county of Westmore- 
land. tle was educated for some time 
at Cartmel school, afterwards at the 
free grammar-school at Keudal; from 
which he went, very well instructed 
in the learning of grammar-schools, 
to St. John's College, in Cambridge. 

Soon after taking his first degree, 
he was elected fellow of Christ's Col. 
lege iv that University. + During his 
residence in which college, he became 
known to the public by a translation 
of Archbishop King’s “ Essay upon 
the Origin of Evil,” with copious 
notes; { in which many metaphysical 
subjects, curious and interesting in 
their own nature, are treated with 
greatingenuity, learning and novelty. § 





* Dr. Disney, for private circulation 
among his friends, one of whom bas com- 
muRicated this artiele, with a few additions 
to the notes. En. 

+ He took the degree of B.A. 1722, 
M.A. 1727, 

} [Of this translation there was a fifth 
edition, 1781.) 

§ There is a view of the controversy, in 
Consequence of Dr. Clarke’s “ Demon- 
ane of the Being and Attributes of 

» ce. in the Gen. Dict. Art. Clarke, 
=e 357—359, note (1). Mr. Law’s trans- 
lation of Archbishop King’s Essay on the 
j gi of Evil, with notes, was not over- 

moked in this metaphysical warfare; and 

/ Postscript” to his second edition, 
¥as a replication to “ A Second Defence 
VOL. Xuut. 9p 





“ History of 


To this work was prefixed, under the 
name of “ A’ Preliminary Disserta- 
tion,” a very valuable piece, written 
by the Rev. Mr. Gay, of sidney Col- 
lege. Our bishop always spoke of 
this gentleman in terms of the greatest 
respect. In the Bible, and in the 
writings of Mr. Locke, no man, he 
was used to sav, was so well versed." 

He also, whilst at Christ College, 
undertook and went through a very 
laborious part, in preparing for the 
press, an edition of Stepheus's The- 
saurus.¢ His acquaintance, during 
of Dr. Clarke.” Further controversy en- 
sued, which produced our author's “In- 
quiry into the Ideas of Space, Time,” Ne. 

* Rev. John Gay, B. A.1721,M.A.1725, 
was Fellow of Sidney College — [tis to be 
regretted that no further infermation has 
been obtained respecting this gentleman, 
(Dr. Priestley, (Hartley, Introd. Ess. Il ,) 
says he was “a clergyman in the West of 
England.’ He “ was living in 1780, but 
died before 1748,” when Hartley referred 
to his opinions, See Hartley on Man, ad 
init. aud Priestley’s Works, Il, 184, 
Note. | 

t * Roberti Stephani Thesaurus Lingue 
Latine. Editio nova prioribas multo aue- 
tior et emendativr.”” Four vols. in folio, 
printed 1734, The Dedication to the King 
is dated * Cantabrigia pridie Ld Aprilis, 
mpcexxxv.”’ and subscribed by himself 
and Colleavnes, Edmunduas Law, Joannes 
Taylor, Thomas Johnson, Sandys Hutel- 
inson. Coneerning this edition of Ste- 
phens’s Thesaurus, see Nichols’s Anecdotes 
of Bowyer, p. 64, note *, and Bowyer’s 
Miscellaneous Tracts, (there referred to,) 
for some pieces in a controversy respecting 
the proposals for, and execution of, this 
work. [A new and improved edition of 
the Thesaurus is now proceeding from Mr, 
Valpy’s press. } 

Of Dr. Taylor some account may be seen 
in the Anecdotes of Bowyer: he graduated 
BR. A. 1724, M. A, 1728, LL.D, 1741. 
Mr. Johnson took his degree of B. A. 

724, and M. A. 1728; was Fellow of 
Magdalen College, and printed @ sermon 
on the Insufficiency of the Law of Nature, 
preached before the University of Cam- 
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his first residence in the university, 
was principally with Dr. Waterland, 
the learned master of Magdalen Col- 
lege ; Dr. Jortin, a name known to 
every scholar, and Dr. Taylor, the 
Editor of Demosthenes. * 

In the year 1737, he was presented 
by the University to the living of 
(Jravstock, in the county of Cumber- 
land, a rectory of about £300 a-year. 
The advowson of this benefice be- 
longed to the family of Llowards, of 
(iraystock, but devolved to the unt- 
versity for this turn, by virtue of an 
act of parliament, which trausfers to 
these two bodies the nomination to 
such benefices as appertain, at the 
tine of their vacancy, to the patronage 
of a Roman Catholic. The right, 
however, of the university was con- 
tested ; and it was not till after a law- 
suit of two years’ continuance that 
Mr. Law was settled in his living. + 





bridge, April 4, 1731. Mr. Hutchinson 
was of Trinity College, BA, 1727, and 
M. A. 1731. 

* Dr. Wateriand was many years, and 
Dr. Jortin a few years, the senior of Dr, 
Law. Dr. Taylor was his contemporary. 
The late Archdeacon Blackburne was 
three years his junior in the university, 
taking bis first deyree 1726; and, as he 
did not afterwards reside in college, way 
nut properly be classed among his literary 
friends there, at this time. But their 
friendship commenced early in life, and 
was improved by the joint interest they 
fterwards took in the question concerning 
the mmtermediate state. It was cemented 
‘y along and unreserved correspondence, 
tad by personal intercourse; and also by 
the general agreement of their opinions 

neerning the right and expediency of 
equiriog subscription to articles of faith, 
Rishop Law owed so much to the learned 
inhours of Archdeacor Blackhurne, that 
‘» omit the name of the one, in any me- 

ov of the other, is to violate the integrity 
the narrative, aad to affect to conceal a 
part ef the truth. In the latter part of 
‘her lives, a coolness existed between 
them, which, probably, was lamented by 
beth: but which it would be dificult, 
perhaps, satisfactorily to explain. [The 
Bishop and the Archdeacon died the same 
year, (1787,) the former in his 84th, and 
the latter in his 82nd year. } 

+t The rectory of Graystock is said to be 
now of the walue of £450 a-year. Mr. 
Law was presented by the University in 
1737, as stated by Dr. Paley; but in 1746 
he resigeed, and was re-iastituied on the 
presentatron of Adam Askew, Ksq. patron 
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Soon after this, he married Mary, thy 
daughter of John Christian, Esy. of 
Unerigg, in the county of Cumber. 
land; a lady, whose character is re- 
membered with tenderness aud esteem 
by all who knew her. * 

In 1743 he was promoted by si; 
George Fleming, Bishop of Carlisle, 
to the archdeaconry of that diocese ; 
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hy purchase frem Charles Howard, Esq, 
the late Duke of Norfolk. (See Hutehin. 
son's Cumberland, I. 407, 408, and note 

This resiguation and re-institution, in 
1746, was an accommodation to Mr, Law, 
by removing the special obligation to resi. 
deuce imposed upon incumbents presented 
by either of the universities, in conse 
quence of the acts respecting the patronage 
of Roman Catholics; and removed all dif 
ficulties in the way of Mr. Law’s future 
residence at Salkeld. This matter ts stated 
as follows, by Hutchinson, (in bis History 
of Durhain, II. 216,) “ When Mr. How. 
ard (afterwards Duke of Norfolk) sold 
the advowson of Graystock, he stipulated 
with the purchaser in favour of Mr. Law, 
for a presentation from a Protestant patron. 
Mr. Law accordingly resigned this rectory, 
and had a new presentation from Dr. 
Askew, the purchaser. This allowed him 
to remove to Salkeld, the corps of the 
Archdeaconry of Carlisle, a much more 
healthy situation, given him by Bishop 
Fleming.” 

* Mrs. Law, daughter of John Christian, 
Esq. of Unerigg, in the parish of Dearham, 
in the county of Cumberland, was born 
March 19, 1721-2, and married at Dear- 
ham, June 24, 1740. See Hutchinson's 
Cumberland, HI. 148. There is a plea- 
sant story in the Hollis Memoirs, II. 507, 
which is well understood te be related on 
the authority of Dr. Law, who occasionally 
introduced it with much good humour. 
The story is as follows: —“ A certain Ro- 
man Catholic lady, disputing with the wife 
of the parson of the parish, concerning the 
impropriety of trusting the Bible in the 
hands of the common people, brought as 
an instance of it, the strange story, told, 
as she asserted, by Moses, of the Devil 
tempting Eve in the shape of a toad, Oa 
the other hand, the honest woman, like 4 
gvod Protestant, defended Moses tooth aod 
vail, insisting on the credibility of the 
narrative, and the edification a good Chris- 
tian might receive from it. The contro- 
versy grew warm, and, perhaps, might 
have ended in main forte et dure, had not 
the honest rector entered, and, with sowe 
pleasantry, put an end to it, by informing 
the parties, that it was not the honour o 
Moses that was at issue, but of John Milton 


the poet.” 
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and, in 1746, went from Graystock 
to reside at Salkeld, a pleasant village 
upon the banks of the river Eden, 
the rectory of which is annexed to 
the archdeaconry. Mr. Law was 
not one of those who lose and forget 
themselves in the country. During 
his residence at Salkeld, he published 


“ Considerations on the Theory of 


Religion;’ to which he = subjoined 
“ Reflections on the Life and Cha- 
racter of Christ; * and an Appendix 
concerning the use of the words “ Soul 
and Spirit’ in Holy Seripture, and 
the state of the dead there described. + 

Dr. Keene held at this time, with 
the bishopric of Chester, the master- 
ship of Peterhouse in Cambridge. 
Desiring to leave the university, he 
procured Mr. Law to be elected to 
succeed him in that station. This 
took place in the year 1754; in which 
year, Dr. Law resigned his arclidea- 
conry in favour of Mr. Eyre, a bro- 
ther-in-law of Dr. Keene. t Five 
years before this, he proceeded to his 
degree of Doctor in Divinity ; in his 
public exercise for which, he defended 
the doctrine of what is usually called 
the “ sleep of the soul.” § i 
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* The “ Reflections on the Life and 
Character of Christ’ were published at 
Cambridge, 1776, as a tract; accompanied 
with a Summary and Appendix on the 
(rospel Morals, by Mr. Paley; and in- 
seribed to the Duke of Grafton. (The 
Reflections have been often reprinted by 
the Unitarian Society | : 

+ In his controversy on the intermediate 
state between death and the resurrection, 
Dr. Law was ably and eminently supported 
by the assistance of Archdeacon Black- 
burne, Mr. Peckard, afterwards Dean of 
Peterborough, and Master of Mag. Coll. 
Camb. and Dr. B. Dawson, rector of Burgh, 
i Suffolk. The opposition of Archbishop 
Necker, being the opposition of power and 
infinence, not of reason and Scripture, 
— with his life. [See Blackburne’s 
a, View, Ed. 2, Note, pp. 245— 

| In consequence of his mastership of 
Peterhouse, he was Vice-chancellor of the 

niversity, 1755. 

Mr. Law proceeded D. D. 1749. Upon 
pinaion of the usual exercise, says Mr. 
Ee eg (see his History of Durham, 
he 217,) “the divinity school was 

Usually crowded, and the rigidly ortho- 
. x were so alarmed at his question, that 

§2ve occasion to much altercation after- 
wards, in a variety of publications; but 
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About the year 1760, he was ap- 
pointed head librarian of the univer- 
sity; asituation which, as it procured 
an easy and quick access to books, 
was peculiarly agreeable to his taste 
and habits. Some time after this, he 
was also appointed casuistical pro 
fessor.* In the year 1762, he suffercad 
an irreparable loss by the death of his 
wife ; a loss in itself every way afflict- 
ing, and rendered more so by the 
situation of his family, which then 
consisted of eleven children, many of 
them very young. Some years afler- 
wards, he received several prefer- 
ments, which were rather honourable 
expressions of regard from his friends, 
than of much advantage to his for- 
tune. 
he himself, uuwilling to give further of 
fence, “thought it a part of Christian 
prudence not to be more explicit on the 
subject, till men appeared more willing to 
submit their vain philosophy to the autho- 
rity of God's word, and are disposed to 
examine things with greater attention and 
impartiality; concluding in the words of 
honest Bishop Taylor, that he had been so 
pushed at by herds and flocks of people, 
that follow any body that whistles to 
them, or drives them to pasture, that he 
was grown afraid of any truth that seemed 
chargeable with singularity.” I give the 
passage as cited by the historian of Dur- 
ham, but cannot, at this instant, ascertain 
the authority on which he has related this 
acknowledgment of an unbecoming timi- 
dity upon a question, on which his friends 
voluntarily supported him, and on which 
Dr. Law was no further even imeonve- 
niently committed than as it might interfere 
with his future preferment. 

The only apology that I have observed 
is to be found in the last three pages of his 
*€ postscript” to his Cumberland edition of 
his Theory; which is only a republication 
of part of a paper in the Monthly Review 
for May, 1760 (XXII. 353—362), 

But concerning the temper of some people 
in the university, and of others out of it, 
respecting the subject of his thesis and his 
appendix to his Theory—see an extract 
from the papers of the Rev. John Jones, of 
Alconbory in Hunts, afterwards of Shipall 
in Herts, (the editor of the Candid Disqui- 
sitions, and of the Appeal to Reason and 
Candour,) in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
August, 1787, LVII, 745. 

* He was appointed head librarian in 
1760, as stated above ; but it does not ap- 
pear how such appointment to a sinecure 
place could facilitate his access to books, 
which were previously open to admittance, 
with the privilege of removing them to his 
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By Dr. Corawallis, then Bishop of 
Lichfield, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had been bis pupil 
at Christ College, he was appotuted to 
the archdeaconry of ~taffordshire, aud 
to a prebend in the church of Lich- 
field.” By his old acquaintance, Dr. 
Green, Bishop of Lincoln, he was 
made a prebendary of that church. 
But in the year 1767, by the tnterven- 
tion of the Duke of Newcastle, to 
whose interest, in the memorable con- 
test for the high stewardship of the 
University, be had adhered im oppo- 
sition to some temptations, he obtained 
a stall in the Church of Durham 
‘The year after this, + the Duke of 
Grafton, who had a short time before 
been elected Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, recommeuded the master of 
Peterhouse to his Majesty for the bi- 
shopric of Carlisle. ‘his recommen- 
dation wes made, not only without 
solicitation on his part or that of his 
frends, but without his knowledge, 
until the duke's intention in his fivour 
was signified to him by the archbishop. 
In or about the year 1777, our bishop 
gave tothe public a handsome edition, 
in four quarto volumes, of the works 
of Mr. Locke, with the life of the 
author, and a preface. Mr. Locke's 
writings and character he held in the 
lighest esteem, and seems to have 
drawn from them many of his own 
principles: he was a disciple of that 
school. t About the same time, he 


— 





house whenever he pleased. The place is 
snid to have been made, and a salary of 50. 
per annum annexed to it, for the sake of 
giving «to Dr C, Middleton; and has 
since been continucd for the same reason 
that it was instituted, (See Nichols’s Anee- 
dotes of Towye rp O62, note >) Dr. Law 
Was appointed casuistical professor, 1764. 
Since writing the former part of this note, 
L have seen it simply stated (in Hutebin- 
son's History of Durham, Il, 217), that 
* having a aumerons family, he afterwards 
accepted the office of prineipal bbrarian, 
avd that of casnistical professor,” 

* 1763. Arvehdeacon of Stafford and 
Prebendary of Lichiield 1764, Preben- 
dary of Liacola. 

+ Dr. Law was installed Angust 8, 1767 
a Prebendary of Durham his appoint. 
ment to the bishopric of Carlisle was in 
Febroary, 1760 and he held the mastership 
of Peter ey and the rectory of Graystock 
in commendam. Hatehinson’ 
Maw 


| It should scem that the department 
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published a tract, which engaged some 
attention in the controversy couceraing 
subscription ;* and he published new 
editious of his two principal works, 
with considerable additions, oud some 
alterations.t Besides the works already 
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which Bishop Law andertook tn this edition 
had been too hastily executed to answer the 
expectation of his frends. See Hollis 
Memoirs, 1. 387, 388. 

* This very valuable tract, entitled, 
« Considerations on the Propriety of re. 
quiring a Subseri) tion to Articles of Faith,” 
was priuted at Cainbridge, 1774 It was 
answered by Dr. Randolph of Oxford, from 
the Clareudun Press. “* d Friend of Re. 
ligious Liberty” replied to the Oxford 
champion, the same year, in a very able 
* Defence of the Considerations "A tract 
pretty confidently ascribed to Dr Paley, 

+ The first edition of Dr. Law's Theory 
was published 1745 [at Cambridge, withoat 
the Discourses and Appendia, wuder the 
title of * Considerations on the State of 
the World, with regard to the Theory of 
Religion,” dedicated to Lord Lonsdale), 
The seventh and last was printed at Car. 
lisle in 1784, and, as Dr. Paley says, * with 
sume alterations,’ so likewise with some 
* eonsiderable’’ omissions, as well as “*ad- 
ditions.” Dr Law had, by gradual pro- 
gression, advanced into the .s rian system, 
and im his last edition he appears to have 
shaken off the shackles of the pre. existent 
dvetrine. In a private letter to a friend, 
{ Mr. Lindsey , dated from Cambridge, Sept. 
23, 1783, he says, “1 desire your accep- 
tance of my Cuwherland edition of my 
Theory, (anti dated in the title,) porged of 
some ancient prejudices relative to pre- 
existence, &c.”” {See Mr. Beisham’s Mem, 
of Lindsey, p. 163.) And it is not a litte 
singular, that after the bishop had es punged 
from his text what chiefly appertamed to 
his ancient prejudices,” he was obliged 
to leave the management of his index 
some heedless curatur of the press, and we 
are consequeutly directed as follows: 
* Christ, his original state, p. 289;" but 
upon consalting the place, the possage ts 
not to befound. Part of the words omitted 
by the author are the following :—=-** Let us 
begin where the beloved disciple dates his 
gospel, (whe had much highe: mani/est- 
tions, aad a more perfect knowledge of his 
master, than any other of the Evange ists,) 
and with him reflect a little on Christ's 
original state and subsequent humiliation. 
That a being of intinite glory and perfeetem, 
the image of the invisible God, the tirst-borm 
of every creature,and the Lord of heaven 4 
earth, should condescend to degrade hi- 
self from all this power aud diguity, divest 
himself of every glerions attribute,’ | 
If more evidence were wanting, more migh 


















mentioned, he published in 1734 or 
1735, 2 very ingenious “ Tnquiry into 
the [deas of Space, Time,” &c. in which 
he combats the opinions of Dr Clarke 
and bis adbercuts on these subjects.* 
Dr. Law hela the see of Carlisle 
almost nimteen years; during which 
time he twice, only, omitted spending 
the summer months in his diocese at 
the bishop's residence at Rose Castle; 
a situation with which he was much 
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he had, in what sense he considered the 
opening of John's Gospel. 

In the last editions of his translation of 
Arebbishop King on the Origin of Evil, 
and of bis own Theory, Dr. Law omitted 
the dedication of the former to Dr. Water- 
land, and of the Jatter to Dr. Cornwallis. 
He omitted also all complimentary ex- 
pressions towards contemporary WwW riters, 
if these dedications and compliments were 
not deserved, they ought not to bave been 
published; but if they were, they onght 
uot to have been suppressed after the death 
of the parties, unless they had forfeited 
their pretevsions to them; which there is 
bo TCAsO i to suppose 

* Iu addition to the works already men- 
tioned, the bishup’s smaller publications, 
including his tract on Subscription and on 
the Life and Character of Christ, were the 
following : 

: Sermons. 

1 1743.  Litigionsness repugnant to 
Ohristianity An assize sermon at Carlisle 
‘Matt. y 40.) 

2. 1755. Sermon before the Irish Pro- 
testant Schools. (Jer, XNIX, 7.) 

3. 1768. True Nature and Interest of 
Religion. A sermon on the death of Dr 
Bland, Prebendary of Duvbam., (Micah 
vi. 8.) 

4.1771 The Grounds of a particular 
Providence. A sermon before the Lords, 
Jan. 30. (Dan ii. 21, 22) 

5. 1774. Sermon before Society for 
Propagation of the Gospel. (Mal. i. 11.) 

Tracis,—all printed at Cambridge. 

1.12746 The Natare aud Necessity of 
Catechising, with some Remarks thereon. 

2. 1769, A Defence of Mr Locke's 

nioa concerning Personal Identity; in 
Auswer to the First Part of a late Essay on 
that Subject —Afterwards inserted at the 
end of the first volume of his edition of 
Locke’s Works. 

3. 1770. Observations occasioned by 
the Contest about Literary Property. 

Mr — Considerations on the Pro- 
ty of requiring a Subseription ta Ar- 
teles of baith 7 “ 

5. 1776. Reflections on the Life and 
Character of Christ; witha Summary, awd 
Appendix on the Gospel Morals. 
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pleased, not ouly on account of the 
natural beauty of the place, but be- 
cause it restored him to the country in 
which he had spent the best part of 
his life Inthe year 1787, he paid this 
visit in a state of great weakness and 
exhaustion; and died at Rose about a 
month after his arrival there, on the 
14th day of August, and in the 84th 
year of his age, 

The life of Dr. Law was a life of 
incessant reading and thought, almost 
entirely directed to metaphysical and 
religious inquiries; but the tenet by 
Which his name and writings are prin- 
cipally distmguished is, “ that Jesus, 
at his second coming, will, by an act 
of his power, restore to life and con- 
sciousness the deed of the buman 
species, who, by their own nature, 
and without his imterposition, would 
remain in the state of imsensibility to 
which the death brought upon mankind 
by the sin of Adam had reduced them.” 
He interpreted literally that saying of 
St. Paul, (1 Cor. xv. 21,) “ As by man 
came death, by man come also the 
resurrection of the dead.” This opi- 
nion had no other effect upon his own 
mind than to increase bis reverence for 
Christianity, aud for itsdivine Founder, 
He retained it, as he did his other spe- 
culative opinions, without laying, as 
many are wont to do, an extravagant 
stress upon their importance, and with- 
out pretending to more certainty than 
the subject allowed of. No man formed 
his own conclusions with more free- 
dom, or treated those of others with 
greater candour and equity. He never 
quarrelied with any person for differing 
from him, or considered that difference 
as a sufficient reason for questioning 
any man’s sincerity, or judging meanly 
of his understanding. He was zeal- 
ously attached to religious liberty, 
because he thought that it leads to 
truth: yet from his heart he loved 
peace. But he did not perceive any 
repugnancy in these two things. There 
was nothing in his elevation to his 
bishopric which he spoke of with 
more pleasure, than its being a proof 
that deceut freedom of inquiry was not 
discouraged, 

Ile was a man of great softness of 
manners, and of the mildest and most 
tranquil disposition. His voice was 
never raised above its ordinary pitch. 
His countenance seemed never to have 
been ruffled; it preserved the same 
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wot Rev. Mr. Law to Rev. Mr. Birch. 


kind and composed aspect, truly indi- 
cating the calmness and benmgnity of 
his temper.* He had an utter dislike 
of large and mixed companies. Next 
tu his books, his chief satisfaction was 
in the serious conversation of a literary 
companion, or in the company of a 
few friends. In this sort of society he 
would open his mind with great un- 
reservedness, and with a pecuhar turn 
and sprightliness of expression. His 
person was low, but well formed; hus 
complexion fair and delicate. Iixcept 
occasional interruptions by the gout, 
he had for the greatest part of his life 
enjoyed good health; and, when not 
confined by that distemper, was full of 
motion and activity. About nme years 
before his death, he was greatly en- 
feebled by a severe attack of the gout 
in hix stomach; and a short time after 
that, lost the use of one of his legs. 
Notwithstanding bis fondness for ex- 
ercise, he resigned himself to this 
change, not only without complaint, 
but without any sensible diminution 
of his cheerfulness and good humour. 
Liis fault (for we are not writing a pa- 
negyric) was the general fault of retired 
and studious characters,—too great a 
degree of inaction and facility in his 
public station. The modesty, or rather 
bashfulness, of his nature, together with 


* tlie portrait, painted by Mr. Romney, 
sud engraved in mezzotinto by W. Dickin- 
von, in 1777, 9 @ very correct likeness, 
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an extreme unwillingness to give pain, 
rendered him sometimes less firm ayd 
efficient in the administration of ay. 
thority than was requisite." But it 
is the condition of human mortality, 
There is an opposition between some 
virtues, which seldom permits them to 
subsist together m perfection. | 

The bishop was interred with due 
solemnity in his cathedral church, in 
whicha handsome monument ts erected 
to his memory, bearing the following 
Inscription :— 


Column hujns sepultus est ad pedem 
Evmunpus Law, S8.T.P. 
per XIX feré annos hujusce ecclesie 
episcopus, 
In evangelica veritate exquirenda, 
et vindicanda, 
ad extremum usque sevectutem 
operam navavit indefessam. 

Quo autem studio et effectu veritatem, 
codem et libertatem christianam coluit, 
religionem simplicem et incorruptam, 
nist salva libertate, 
stare non posse arbitratus 
Obit Aug XIV. MDCCLXXXVII. 
ALtat, LXXXIV. 


* (There was another fault which Dr. 
Paley could not venture to mention, but 
which may easily be discovered in a Uni- 
tarian bishop of a Trinitarian Church, 
See Mon. Repos. 1.76.) 

t Dr. Paley’s further character of his 
friend and first patron, may be seen in the 
dedication of his “* Moral and Political 
Philosophy.” 


TT 


From Bishop Law to Dr. Birch. 


Communicated by a friend, who copied 
them from the originals among Dr. Birch's 
papers in the Museum, (see Ayseough 
Cat.) and has furnished the notes. Ep.) 


Lerren I. 
Rev. Mr. Law to Rev. Mr. Birch. 
Sir, Xt's,* Aug. 7, 1737. 


oe | received the fa- 


vour of your letter, and heartily 
wish seccess to the work | which you 


ee eset = 


* Christ's College, Cambridge, of which 
Mr. Law had heen elected Fellow about 
1723. See p. 289. 

* The General Dictionary, including 
Revle. “ The whole design was completed 


are engaged in, many parts of which I 
have read with pleasure, but am very 
sorry that I cannot be of service to you 
in the article you mention, having never 
heen able to get a sight of such of 
Archbishop King’s papers as gave aby 
account of his life. 

I have been told that he left a good 
many materials for a very curious life, 
aud most of them digested by himself, 
together with a large collection of 
letters ou several points of literature, 
which were put into the hands of 
Bishop Synge the younger, who under- 
took to prepare them for the press some 





in ten volumes, folio; the first of which 
appeared in 1734, and the last in 1741. 
Biog. Brit. 2nd Ed, 11, 319. 






























































time ago, but has been too busy to dlis- 
patch them. If you shall have time 
to wait for any account of them from 
Ireland, | will send to my correspon- 
dent there upon the very first notice, 


though | fear he is in a remote part of 


the kingdom ; or if you write to either 
of the two geutlemeu mentioned at the 
end of the preface* to King's Origin 
of F. (and make what use you please 
of my name) I dare say you will have 
a civil answer. 

| repeat my wishes of success to the 
whole of your undertaking, and am, 

Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Hiumble Servant, 
E. LAW. 

To the Rev. Mr. Birch, in St. John's 

Lane, Clerkenwell, London. 





Lerren II. 

Sir, Xt's, Nov. 4, 1737. 

WE have no account of Milton in 
any of our college books, nor the least 
remains of him, except a tradition 
that he staid in college till he was 
M. A., stood for a Fellowship ayainst 
one King, who carried it against him, 
and was afterwards drowned in his 
pare to Ireland, and is supposed to 
”¢ the person bewailed by Milton in 
his poem called Lycidas, and that he 
left the university soon after he took 
his M. A. degree. I have consulted 
the Univ. Register, and find that he 
was B. A. in 1628, and M. A. in 
1632, but uo account of his age. ¢ I 
have seen some small copies of verses, 
never yet published, in his hand, in 
lrinity College Library, with the 
original plan of his Paradise Lost, by 
way of tragedy, divided into acts, with 
the names of the dramatis persone. 





Se eee ——— 





* There are no names mentioned in the 
5th Ed. 1781. 

t Milton was admitted pensionarius 
minor of Christ's College, Feb. 12, 1624-5, 
~ his 17th year, under the tuition of 
Mr. William Chappel, afterwards Bishop 
of Ross, in Treland. See Athen, Oxon. 
1691, 1. 880, and Birch’s Life of Milton, 
1753, p 3. 


Rev. Dr. Law to Rev. Dr. Birch. 


eta peee 
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1 think all in one sheet." But this, 
and whatever relates to his life, has 
lately been communicated to Mr. 
Pecke, t+ (publisher of the Desiderata 
Curiosa,) who says he has got part of 
a poem of his on Liberty, consisting 
of above 1500 lines, never yet pub- 
lished, and equal to any thing im Pa- 
radise Lost, which he is going to put 
out with the rest of his poetical works 
and Memoirs of his Life. ~ ‘To him, 
therefore, | am obliged to refer you 
for farther information, and am, 
Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
E. LAW. 

My best respects to Dr. Hartley 4 
and Mrs. Hartley when you see them 
next. 

To the Rev. Mr. Birch, Se. 

Lerrer Lf. 

Rev. Dr. Law to Rev. Dr. Birch. 

Sir, Peter House,\| July 13, 1702. 

Il’ you have time to look into the 
inclosed letters and papers, you will 
see the reason why | take the liberty 
of laying them before you, who, | 
suppose, receive many such, und are 
the best judge of their importance. 
[ must leave the scheme proposed to 
speak for itself, and trust you will be 
so good as to excuse this trouble from 

Sir, 


Your affectionate friend and 
servant, 
Dr. Burch. EL. LAW. 





* See this plan in Johnson's Lives, 
783, I. 164—169, 

+ Rector of Godeby, Leicestershire. 
This learned antiquary died iu 1743,aged 61 

{ See Pecke’s “ New Memoirs of the 
Life and Poetical Works of Mr 
Milton,’ 1740. Among these is “ Bap 
tistes; a sacred dramatic poem in defence 
of liberty, as written in Latin by Mr. 
George Buchanan, translated into English 
by Mr. John Milton, and first published in 
1641, by order of the House of Commons,”’ 
it was probably of this piece that Mr. Law 
had received an erroneous account as an 
original poem, and in MS. 

S See an account of his correspondence 
with Dr. L. Mon. Repos. V. 170, 

| To the mastership of which Dr, L, 
was elected 1754. See p. 291 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE 
LIMBORCH, ‘I 
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BETWEEN LOCKE AND 
‘RANSLATED, 


WITH HISTORICAL NOTES. 


eI 


The Correspondence between Locke and 
Limborch, 1\685—1704. 
(Contiaued from p. 229.) 

No. 15. 
John Locke to Philip a Limborch. 
London, March 12, 1689. 
My excercent FPatenn, 
FEAR that you will suspect me of 
neglecting you, because | have so 
long* continued a silence unworthy of 
your deserts, my own inclination, and 
our reciprocal affection. You will, 
I trust, assure yourself that a change 
of country has not been able to change 
my disposition towards you, which re- 
mains full of friendship and reverence, 
as it was before, and as it would be 
wherever | might sojourn. But on 
returning to my country, the inter- 
change of friendly visits, the trouble of 
seeking out and bringing together my 
scattered property for present use, and 
some labours for the public good, | think 
me not too presuming.) formed an oc- 
cupation, and must be my excuse; 
for when the public good is in question, 
the private must give way. Yet, as 
the worst of all, my health, injured by 
the pernicious smoke of this city, so 
occupied me, that | could scarcely 
command a moment's leisure to com- 

mence my present occupation. I, 

indeed, wrote a hasty line in my own 

language, and in the midst of company, 
ou my first coming on shore, to Mr. 

Guennelon, aud preseuted by bim my 

respects to the rest of my friends at 

Amsterdam. For | find nothing agree- 

able and delightful here, which does 

not remind me of what I have left 
there, and what I cannot recollect 
without a satisfaction, which is not 
exceeded by present associations. 
Burnet is appointed to the bishop- 
ric of Salisbury.+ In parliament, 
* Mr. Locke had arrived in England 
about Pebruary the 12th, 1689, according 
te the Old Style; which, I apprehend, he 
now adopted, having hefore used the New 

Style, according to the custom of the Con. 

tinent. This is mentioned to explain the 

date, p. 228, in connexion with the date of 

Mr. Locke's retura, p. 229. 

t “ When the bishopric of Salisbury 





the subject of Toleration is vow dis. 
cussed under two forms, comprehension 
and indulgence. By the first it is pro. 
posed to enlarge the bounds of the 
Church, so that by the abolition of 
some ceremonics, many may he in. 
duced to conform.* By the other is 
designed, the toleration of those who 
are either unwilling or unable to unite 
with the Church of England, even on 
the proposed conditions. How liberal 
or rigid these will be, [ know not. | 
however suspect, that the L. piscopal 
Clergy are not very favourable to these 
projects, and others in agitation. Whe- 
ther they thus consult the public m- 
terest, or their own, | will not decide 

lam in daily expectation of ap 





became vacant, he solicited for it in favour 
of his old friend, Dr. Lloyd, then Bishop of 
St. Asaph. The King answered hun, ina 
cold way, that he had another person in 
view ; and the next day he himself was 
nominated to that See.”’ Burnet’s Life, 
annexed to the Hist. 0. T. by his Son, the 
Editor, fol. I. 696. Burnet says of himself, 
“1 happened to come into the House of 
Lords, when two great debates were ma- 
naged with wnch heat in it. The one was 
about the TVoleration and Comprehension, 
and the other was about the imposing the 
oaths on the Clergy. And J was engaged, 
at my first coming there, to bear a large 
share iw both.”’ Ib. LL. 8. 

* This business was soon removed from 
the consideration of the Parliament t 4 
royal commission of bishops and clergy, 
and at length the scheme of comprehension 
entirely failed. The recommendations of 
revisal and alterations in the established 
forms, were adopted by the authors of the 
“Free aud Candid Disquisitious,” 1750, 
and acted upon in 1785, by the Convention 
of the American “ Protestant Episcops! 
Church,” assembled at Philadelphia. See 
Burnet O.T., 11. 10, 11, Nichol’s De 
fence, 8vo. 1730, pp. 109—117 Bireh’s 
Life of Tillotson, 152, &e. ‘* Free 
Candid Disquisitions,” 8vo. 2d Ed 1750, 
p. 277 * Book of Common Prayer, &¢.™ 
revised aud proposed to the use of the Pro. 
testant Episcopal Church.” Philadelphia 
printed, London reprinted, 12me 1789. 
See the Preface. This Episcope! Church 
has retained of Creeds only the Aposties, 
and reduced the Articles to twenty. 


















answer to the inquiry I sent you before 
my departure. Farewell, and still re- 
gard me as . 
Yours, most affectionately, 
J. LOCKE. 
No. 16. 
John Locke to Philip a Limborch. 


London, June 6, 1689. 
My MosT t FARNED Friend, 

YOU have, no doubt, heard before 
this time, that toleration ts at length 
established here by law;* not, per- 
haps, to the extent which you, and 
such as you, sincere, candid and an- 
ambitious Christians would desire, 
but it is something to have proceeded 
thus far. By such a beginning, | 
trust that those foundations of peace 
and liberty are laid, on which the 
Church of Christ was at first esta- 
blished. 

None, except the Romanists, + are 
absolutely forbidden the exercise of 
their worship or subjected to penal- 
ties, if they are but willing to take 
the oath of allegiance, and to renounce 
Transubstantiation, and some other 
dogmas of the Church of Rome. But 
as to the oath, a dispensation is al- 
lowed to the Quakers, nor would that 
confession of faith which you will see 
inthe Act, have been imposed upon 
them, (and it is an ill example,) but 
for the officious interference of some 
of their own body, whose imprudence 
many others of eminence among them 
grievously lament. 

I thank you for the copies you sent 
me of the tracts on Toleration and the 

ce of the Church. Those bound 
have received safe, the unbound have 
not yet come to hand. I learn that 
some Englishman is just now engaged 
in translating the little book on Tole- 
ration. 1 wish fhe sentiments it con- 
tains of peace und sincerity, to find a 
favourable reception every where. { 


———— 
a 





* See the Act at large in Vol. IV. p. 
352. 
_ + Mr. Locke is here incorrect, for all 
mpugners of the Trinity were expressly 
excepted. This exception remained till 
1813, when it was done away by a Bill 
brought in by W. Smith, See Vol. VILL 


p. 348 
Bs paragraph refers, I apprehend, 
to r. Locke’s own Letter, which it is un- 
certain, whether he had yet acknowledged 
te Limborch. The translator appears to 
VOL. X4n5. Ze 
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I rejoice that the Account of the 
Inquisition is now nearly tinished; 
and hope it will soon be published. 
It will be a most important and ac- 
ceptable work. I send the Act of 
'Toleration to Mr. Le Clere. From 
his explanation of it,* you will under- 
stand how far this liberty extends, 

Farewell, and regard me as 

Yours, most atlectionately, 
J. LOCKE. 

During the interval of two years, 
which now occurs in Mr. Locke's 
correspondence, he claimed the resti- 
tution of Ins studeut’s place at Christ 
Church, But the principles of the 
University were vot materially im- 
proved by the Revolution, and his 
claim was resisted. He had, how- 
ever, an offer of being admitted a 
supernumerary student, which he de- 
clined. | Mr. Locke is said to have 
once warned King William, that “ if 
the two Universities were not re- 
formed, and other principles taught 
there than had been of late inculcated, 
they would either destroy him or some 
of his successors.” f 

Hliis own University meditated a 
further injury, by an attempt to dis- 
parage his “ essay on Human Under- 
standing,’ which first appeared in 
1690. It was presently attacked from 
various quarters; “ and it was pro- 
posed at a meeting of the heads of 
houses, to censure and discourage the 
reading of it: but after various de- 
bates, it was concluded, that each 
head of a house should endeavour to 
prevent its being read in his college, 
without coming to any public cen- 
sure.” ‘This attempt to undermine 
the reputation of the Lssay was un- 
successful. It passed through several 
editions, and was known throughout 
Kurope by French and Latin ver- 
sions.§ It is searcely necessary to 
add, that it has lang been honourably 
distinguished in both Universities. 

ln the same sear (1690) Mr. Locke 
published his “ Second Letter cone, 
cerning Toleration,” in answer to 





——— 


have been Mr, Popple. See Dr. Toulmin’s 
Historical View of Protestant Dissenters, 


1814, p. 451. 

* He had the advantage of Limborch, 
being able to read English, See Note * 
p. 86. 

+ Brit. Biog. VIL. 11. 

t Ibid, p. 12 § Ibid, p. 12 
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Jonas Proast, Chaplain of All Souls, 
Oxford, who had written against the 
first. He now, also, published, in 
defence of the Revolution, “ Two 
Treatises on Government.” The 
former coutroverts the principles of 
Sir R. Filmer’s Patriarcha. The se- 
cond describes the “ True Original, 
Extent and End of Civil Govern. 
ment.” These were the beginning and 
close of a larger work, concermng 
which the author says, “ what fate 
has otherwise disposed of the papers, 
that should have fitted up the middle, 
and were more than all the rest, ‘tis 
not werth while to tell.” ( Preface.) 

Mr. Locke had received from the 
new government, a place worth about 
£200 per year, which satisfied him. 
Ile had also been invited to “ be en- 
voy, at the Court of the Emperor, of 
the Elector of Braudenburgh, or of 
any other, where he thought the air 
most suitable to him; but he waved 
all these on account of the infirm state 
of his health.” On the same account 
he was obliged to give up a constant 
residence in London, after having 
tried the relief of occasional visits to 
the Earl of Peterborough at Fulham. 
He now accepted an invitation from 
Sir Francis Masham and his Lady, to 
reside with them at Oates, in Essex ;* 
from whence he carried on nearly all 
bis part of the following correspon- 


dence. 


No. 17. 
John Locke to Philip & Limborch. 
Oates, + June 18, 1601. 

My woarrny Faisenn, 

I VERY much regret the miscar- 
riage of your former letters, for you 
can write nothing which | shall not 
justly value. Your last of the 20th 
May, full of your accustomed affection 
and kindness, rejoiced me with the 
assurance of your own and your fa- 
mily's health. ; 

1 am vexed that the inattention of 
the bookseller delays the publication 
of your History of the Holy Office. 
Lady Cudworth{ and | myself greatly 





* Brit. Biog. VII. 12—14. 
t The Mansion-Honse belonging to the 
Manor of Oates, in the parish of High 
Laver, Ongar Hundred. Hist. of Essex, 
Svo. 1770, IIT 348. This mansion was 
pulled down in 1802. See Mon. Repos. 1 


. 


| Damaris, daughter of the learned Dr. 


admire your Preface. We are very 
desirous to see the table of chapters 
which you so kindly promised, that 
by such a sketch of the work we may 
have a foresight of your method, wish. 
ing, at the same time, that the whole 
volume, so calculated to benefit the 
Christian world, and | need scarcely 
say, now so much wanted, may spee- 
dily appear. It will serve to discover 
the origin of all persecution under the 
pretence of religion; the foundation 
of that ecclesiastical tyranny which 
minor sects are fond of assuming, as 
if encouraged by so mighty an exam- 
ple. The tendency of such a spirit, 
and what dreadful calamities it oc- 
casions wheresoever it attains any 
strength, will there appear, so that 
all must see this its nature clearly, 
who are vot willingly blind, 

Lady Cudworth promises herself 
much pleasure and instruction from 
reading your work. Inheriting the 
liberal principles of her father, she 
abhors every appearance of religious 
persecution. She congratulates herself 
on that share in your friendship, which 
allows her to regard you as a father, 
and offers you her most atlectionate 
salutation. Greatly, indeed, does she 
esteem and reverence you, and regrets 
that her ignorance of a language com- 
mon to you both, deprives her of the 
improvement she desires from your 
literary and friendly correspondence. 

Your history respecting the instruc- 
tion of the deaf to speak, is confirmed 





Cudworth, and second wife of Sir Francis 
Masham, This lady “ died April 20, 
1708, and was buried in the Cathedral 
Church of Bath; where a monument is 
erected to her memory, ia which this cha- 
racter is given of her: * To the softness 
and elegance of her own sex, she added 
several of the noblest accomplishments and 
qualities of the other. She possessed these 
advantages in a degree nnusual to either, 
and tempered them with an exactness pe- 
enliar to herself. Her learning, judg- 
ment, sagacity and penetration, together 
with her candour and love of truth, were 
very observable to all that conversed with 
her, or were acquainted with those small 
treatises she published in her life-tame, 
though she industriously concealed her 
name.’ Of the small treatises here me®- 
toned, one was A Discourse concerm*et 
the Love ef God. Printed at London, 
1696, 12mo. The rest are not know®. 


as 2d Ed. IV, 546. Brit. Biog. 











by two ae among us. Two 
vouths, both deaf, have attained the 


use of speech, one under the care of 


Dr. Wallis, the celebrated mathema- 
tical professor at Oxford; the other 
by means of the iustruction of Dr. 
Holder.* One of these youths I knew, 





* Dr. Holder, as well as Dr. Wallis, was 
aclergyman. The latter published a work 
in Latin, on the subject. Dr. H. published 
in 1669, under the patronage of the Royal 
Society, “* Elements of Speech: an Essay 
of Inquiry into the natural production of 
Letters, with an Appendix concerning 
Persons Deaf and Dumb.’ There was an 
earlier writer in the same ceuatury, ** Dr. 
Bulwer, author of * Instructions to the 
Deaf and Dumb,’ intended, as he expresses 
it, ‘te bring those who are so born, to hear 
the sound of words with their eyes, and 


ee 











Unitarianism in the East Indies. 








Le ”) 


and heard him pronounce words sufti- 
ciently distinct and articulate, ouly the 
tone of his voice was a little harsh and 
inharmonious. | know not what be- 
came of the other, but the one | knew 
is still living, and skilled in reading 
and writing. Indeed, since I first 
heard him speak, which is more than 
twenty years ago, he married, aud has 
children. He is of a noble family, 1 
saw him not along ago. 

Give my best regards to your wife 
and children, the Veens and Guen- 
nelons, and all our friends. Farewell, 
most excellent friend, and coutinue to 
regard me as 

Your most affectionate, 
J. LOCKE. 
thence tolearn tospeak with their tongues.’ “ 
Granger, Biog. Hist. 8vo. TIT. 90. 


— ae ee - 


M ISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
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Leeds, 

Sir, February 20, 1818. 

FENIL readers of the Christian 

Reformer (1V. 1—10 aud 44), 
must have been greatly interested in 
the perusal of “A Letter to the 
Unitarian Society of London, from 
William Roberts, a native Unitarian 
Christian of Madras,” relative to the 
process of his own mind in becoming 
av Unitarian Christian, and the esta- 
blishment of the congregation of native 
Christians at Pursewaukum. This 
Unitarian church, W. Roberts states, 
is well kuown to the Rev. Marmaduke 
Thompson, one of the active and intel- 
ligent ageuts of the British aud Foreigu 
Bible Society. In the valuable Reports 
of the Rev. M. T. which have from 
lume to time been published by the 
Parent Society in this country, | have 
m vain sought for any notice of this 
church. Should any of your readers 
have been more fortunate, they will, 
probably, communicate such notice to 
the Monthly Repository. 

Scarcely less interesting is the ac- 
count of Rammohun Roy, taken from 
Mr. Belsham’s preface to William 
Roberts's letter, and the additional 
Particulars of the religious society, of 
Which he is a leader, given at pages 
44, 45, of the Christian Reformer. A 

rther and more particular account 
of this religious society will be looked 
for with anxiety, as well as of the 


result of the iuquiry instituted by 
Rammohun Roy, and twenty other 
learned Brahmins, to ascertain whe- 
ther the doctrine of the Trinity is the 
doctrine of the New Testament, by 
studying the gospels with the greatest 
possible attention and impartiality, in 
order to discover their real meaning. 

It is probable that Rammohun Roy 
is a new acquaintance to most of your 
readers. It may not to such be unin- 
teresting to receive some further par- 
ticulars of him. These | met with at 
the time of their publication, in the 
Church Missionary Register,” for 
September, 1816, p. 570, and a fusther 
account of Rammohuu Koy is given in 
the same mouthly publication for Sep- 
tember, 1817, p. 366. Probably the 
reader will be ready to exclaim, as | 
was, This man is not far from the king- 
dom of God! 

It will be recollected that the fol- 
lowing extracts are from accounts 
published by our Trinitariav Christian 
brethren. 

“We have been favoured with a 
sight of a tract, printed at Calcutta 
in the present year, (1816,) with the 
following title: ‘ Translation of an 
Abridgment of the Vedaut, or Reso- 
lution of all the Veds; the most cele- 
brated and revered Work of Brahmi- 
uical Theology, establishing the Unity 
of the Supreme Being; and that he 
alone is the Object of propitiation and 
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worship. By Rammohun Roy.’ Before 
we give an account of this curious 
tract, it may be advantageous to our 
readers to know something of the 
author. Of Rammohna Roy we have 
received reports from several friends. 
The substance of them is this: he is 
a Brahmin, about thirty-two years of 
age, of extensive landed property, and 
of great consideration and influence ; 
shrewd, vigilant, active, ambitious, 
prepossessing 1 his manners, versed 
m various languages, and busily em- 
ployed in giving lectures to a number 
of his countrymen on the Unity of the 
Godhead, tle is acquainted with the 
New Testament, and seems disposed 
to hear any thing which cau be en- 
forced by the authority of Christ. 

* Another account carries him further 
asa Christian. It states that be began 
his studies by learning Persian; as he 
considered a knowledge of that lan- 
guage necessary to every native of any 
distinction. From Persian be was led 
almost asa matter of course, to Arabic 
and the Koran. His own statement 
is, that the religion of Mahomed at 
first made some impression upon him; 
but when he found that the Prophet 
carried off the beautiful wife of his 
slave, and attempted to establish his 
religion by the sword, he became con- 
vineed that it could not be from God. 
Then he studied our Bible in English; 
and in cousequence became a Christian. 
He has spread his doctrine to a consi- 
derable extent, and has several Hindoos 
of high caste and of fortune in league 
with him, who maintain his opinions. 
They call themselves a society, and 
are bound by certain rules, one of 
which is, that no man shall be ad- 
mitted into their number, except with 
this condition, that he renounce idol 
worship. Of these rules, however, 
they do not seem to be very uniform 
in the observance. Ome of the society, 
though he professes to have renounced 
idolatry, yet keeps in his house a 
number of gods, as well as two large 
pagodas: Ins society has granted him 
& dispensation on this head, because 
he possesses a certain quantity of land 
from the King of Delhi for this pur- 
pose, and if he were to destroy his 
idols, he might lose his fan. One 
account carries the number of Rammo- 
hun's followers to nearly five hundred; 
and states, that they expect soon to be 
strong cnough to enable him publicly 


{ niturianism in the East Tuidics. 


to avow his faith, and consequeutly to 
lose his caste, which he has hitherto 
not done, as it would impede his in. 
tercourse with many whom he hopes 
shortly to convince. The Brahmins 
had twice attempted his life, but he 
was fully on his guard. It is stated, 
that after being baptized, he intends 
to embark for England, with many of 
his friends, in order to pass some years 
in the acquisition of learning at one or 
both of our universities. 

‘*Rammohun writes and speaks 
English correctly. He has published 
different tracts and translations in our 
tongue, and in Persian aud Bengalee, 
directed against the Hindoo idolatry 
and superstitions. ‘The piece, of which 
we shall give an abstract, discovers 
little else than a discernment of the 
folly of the vulgar belief of his country, 
and a subtle, but unsuccessful, attempt 
to put a good meaning on the absurd 
statements of its more ancient and re- 
fined creed. His judgment may pos- 
sibly be convinced of the truth of 
Divine revelation; but one of our cor- 
respondents represents him to be as 
yet but a self-confident Deist ;—dis- 
gusted with the follies of the pretended 
revelations from heaven, with which 
he has been conversant, but not vet 
bowed in his convictions, and humbled 
in his heart to the revelation of Divine 
mercy. We do not mean to say that 
the heart of Rammohun Roy is not 
humbled, and that he has not received 
the gospel as the only remedy for the 
spiritual diseases under which he la- 
bours in common with all men, but 
we have as yet seen no evidence suffi- 
cient to warrant us in this belief. We 
pray God to give him grace, that he 
may in penitence and faith embrace 
with all his heart the Saviour of the 
world. 

* The tract (of which we bave given 
the title) is short, extending to fourteen 
pages, quarto. It is an abridgment of 
the Vedant of Byas, whom Rammolhun 
oy represents as ‘the greatest of the 
Ticdian theologists, philosophers and 
poets.’ The author professes to give 
the real sense and meaning of the Ve- 
dent and Veds on the most important 
points of the Hindoo theology, which 
he asserts to have been misunderstood 
and forgotten. Elis various positions 
are supported by passages from the 
Vedant or Veds, and those w hich 
appear to contradict them are 
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iy! vied. After asserting the necessity 
ior mankind to acquire knowledge 
respecting the Supreme Being, but 
that this knowledge is limited to very 
narrow bounds, the author argues from 
the Vedant and Veds, that creating and 
governing power cannot be attributed 
to any of the various objects to which 
the grosser Hindoo theology attributes 
it; such as the void space, air, light, 
yature, atoms, the soul, any god or 
goddess of the earth, the sun, or any 
of the celestial gods. He asserts the 
unity, spirituality, Omnipresence and 
omnipotence of the Supreme Being; 
—that he is the sole object of worship; 
—that the adoration of him, is required 
of mankind, as well as of the celestial 
gods;—that moral principle is a part 
of the adoration of God, with reliance 
on, and self-resiguation to the only 
true Being, and au aversion to wordly 
considerations ;—and that devotion to 
the Supreme Being is not limited to 
any holy place or sacred country. 

“ The rise of this new sect, the zeal 
and subtlety displayed by its founder, 
with its obvious tendency to under- 
mine the fabric of Hindoo superstition, 
are objects of serious attention to the 
Christian mind. * Who knows,’ asks 
one of the friends from whom we have 
received these communications, ‘ but 
this man may be one of the many in- 
struments by which God, in his mys- 
terious providence, may accomplish 
the overthrow of idolatry?’ ‘* What 
may be the effect of this man's labours,’ 
says another correspondent, ‘ time will 
shew. Probably, they may bring the 
craft of Brahminism and caste into 
danger; and God may be in this 
manner shaking the kingdom of Satan. 
However this may prove, that great 
work will be done; and though Reason 
and Philosophy may not have a voice 
powerful enough to reach the hearts 
of these poor captives; yet the Cliris- 
tan Missionary, whom Christ sends 
forth, will find @ mouth and a tongue 
which no man shall be able to gainsay or 
oresst.” Jarge extracts are given 
from the tract in question, which weald 
swell this article to a tedious and in- 
Convement leugth. For these we must 
refer the reader to the work from which 
WS is taken.—Missiouary Register, 
September, 1816, pp. 370—375. 

h the same publication, for Sep- 
tember, 1817, p. 366, the followimg 
particulars are given, as part of the 
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Report of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety: “ A Brahmin of great opulence 
and very considerable learning, resi- 
dent in Calcutta, named Rammohun 
Roy, has lately published in the Ben- 
galee, oue or two philosophical works 
from the Sungskrit, in the hope of 
leading his countrymen to renounce 
idolatry. ‘He has paid us,’ say our 
brethren, ‘a visit at Serampore; and 
at a late interview, after relating an 
anecdote of Krishne, relative to a 
petty theft by this god, he added, The 
sweeper of my house would not do 
such ap act; and can [| worship a god 
sunk lower than a menial servant? 
He is at present a simple Theist, ad- 
mires Jesus Christ, but is ignorant 
of his need of the atonement. Not 
having renounced his caste, he is ad- 
mitted, without hesitation, as a visitor 
in the richest Hindoo families at Cal- 
cutta; and several of these have lately 
embraced his sentiments, and united 
in a society, with a view to mutual 
assistance in adopting a system of wor- 
ship conformable to their faith.’ 

“Surely it is not presumptuous to 
hope, that, as they have been led thus 
far in the paths of understanding, they 
will be guided into the knowledge of 
the true God, and of Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent. ‘The language 
used by the Brahmin already men- 
tioned, in a late letter to Mr. Ward, 
will encourage such a hope, and deeply 
interest every pious heart. —In the 
discovery of truth, our faculties are of 
course to be used; but at the same 
time, we should look up to God as our 
best guide, as it is God that leads us 
on in his true way. We, poor insig- 
nificant beings, feel very often our de- 
pendence on the Supreme Kegulator, 
even in trifling affairs: this sense of 
deficiency will, L hope, relieve me 
eutirely from self-confidence, and in- 
duce me to call on God with all my 
heart, for his assistance.” 


J. THOMSON, 


P.S. May I be allowed to express 
my satisfaction at seeing so many Aux- 
iliary Fellowship Funds formed iu 
Unitarian Societies, and to throw out 
one suggestion? In the rules of some 
of these Auxiliary Funds, (as published 
in the Monthly Repository,) the ma- 
nagement is entrusted to a committee, 
and in one fund, at least, the power of 
voting is restricted to the members of 
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that committee. This appears to me 
calculated to narrow the beneficial 
effects contemplated by these institu- 
tions, viz. the communicating interest 
and iuformation to all. If there be 
permanent officers, such as president, 
secretory and treasurer, there appears 
no necessity for a committee; and it 
may be desirable tu invite and induce 
all to attend the meetings of the sub- 
scribers. It is surely desirable that 
ever: subscriber should have a vote; 
and where it has been thought advi- 
sable to nominate a committee, would 
it not be well to have that committee 
open to all subscribers’? I confess, 
however, the leaning of my mind is 
against having any committee. It is 
not to be feared that these assemblies 
will be too large for individual personal 
representation. Should that be the 
case, a committee might then be 
adopted. | have observed with regret, 
that the funds of some of these insti- 
tutions judging by the rules) may be 
apphed to purposes certainly not in 
the coutemplation of the proposer, 
such as repairs of the chapel, &c. 
Perhaps in a future Number of the 
Repository, you will give a list of these 
institutions; and in the mean time, 
annual reports, in imitation of the ex- 
ample of our brethren at Swansea, 
stating briefly what has been done 
during the year, would probably be 
useful. 
——__ 


Paley, Burnet and Priestley. 
Sir, Gainsborough, April 4, 1818. 
I APPENING to glance over the 


second volume of Paley's Evi- 
dences of Christianity, | was amused 
with a margival remark, which it ap- 
rs | had made some years ago, but 

d completely forgotten. It is in the 
Quad chapter of Part ILL, entitled, Er- 
roncons Opimions imputed to the Apos- 
tles. Ue refers to such as the quotation 
of passages from the Old Testament, 
and applying them in a sense quite 
different from their original design— 
the expectation of the speedy approach 
of the day of judgment ;—the notions 
about demoniacal possession, and the 
like. Paley meets the objections urged 
from theoce against the credibility of 
the apostles, in what I think a very 
satisfactory manner. He says, we 
should “ separate facts from opinions, 
testimony from observation, and nar- 


rative from argument. The judg. 
meut of the writers of the New Tes. 
tament, in interpreting passages of 
the Old, or sometimes, perhaps, in 
receiving established iuterpretations,” 
is not, he thinks, necessarily connected 
* with their veracity, or means of infor. 
mation concerning what was passing 
i their own times, so that a critical 
mistake should overthrow their his. 
torical credit.” As to demoniacal pos- 
session, however erroneous the opinion, 
he does not see that we need be alarmed 
at the concession, “ that the writers of 
the New Testament, in common with 
other Jewish writers of that age, fell into 
the manner of thinking and speaking 
upon the subject, which then univer- 
sally prevailed.” ‘To sanction his opi- 
nions ou this subject, he quotes the 
following passage from Bishop Burnet: 
“ When divine writers argue upon any 
point, we are always bound to believe 
the conelusions that their reasonings 
end in, as parts of divine revelation; 
but we are not bound to be able to 
make out, or eren to assent to, all the 
premises made use of by them, in their 
whole extent, unless it appear plainly, 
that they affirm the premises as ex- 
pressly as they do the conclusions 
proved by them.” 

Now this appears to me all very 
good, end to relieve the difficulty com- 
pletely. But it is a curious fact, that 
Dr. Priestley was cried down as a most 
wicked heretic, for asserting something 
of the same kind; perhaps he ex pressed 
himself in rather a broader manner, 
about the reasonings of the apostles on 
some topics; for he was not at all ac- 
customed to mince his opinions or lan- 
cuage. And consistent Unitarians still 
are charged with most irreverent inst- 
nuations and assertions respecting the 
sacred writings. But Dr. Paley, and 
even Bishop Burnet, may withhold 
their assent from the reasonings of 
these writers, and believe that they 
were in many instances mistaken, t0- 
gether with the rest of their cout. 
trymen, and yet remain profoundly 
orthodox, the ‘ornaments and pride of 
the purest church in Christendom'' 
Risum teneatis amiei ? 1 -concla 
with an old English ‘proverb, Mr. 
Liditor, “One man may more safely 
steal a horse, than another look over 
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Liverpool, 
Sir, April 12, 1818. 

MONG the objections to Unita- 
i rianism, it is not uncommon to 
hear advanced the small number of 
its professors, aud its tardy progress 
in the Christian community. It would 
not, however, be difficult to prove to 
those who make the objections, that 
the creed to which they themselves 
adhere as the standard of truth would, 
if weighed in the same balance, be 
also found wanting; for, on the score 
of numbers, Protestantism will kick 
the beam when poised against Popery, 
and Christianity itself yield, in point 
of celerity of progress, to the religion 
of Mahomet. 

Upon a foundation equally untena- 
ble, it is common for the orthodox to 
range in formidable order a list of 
divines, philosophers and literati, who 
have advocated or acquiesced in the 
religion “ as by law established,” and 
to ask, triumphantly, could such men 
be mistaken? Would they shut their 
eyes against the truth? Would they 
be the willing advocates of error? 
This mode of reasoning is equally un- 
sound as the former; for it is well 
known that systems of faith entirely 
at variance with each other, Romish, 
Lutheran, Calvinist and Unitarian, 
have ranked among their adherents 
men whose names (where polemics 
are out of sight) are placed by all 
writers in the list of those who, by 
their genius or their discoveries, have 
added lustre to human nature. 

Butas it is desirable, in order to 
oppose the host of enemies, great and 
small, with whom Unitarians have to 
contend, that they should be furnished 
with weapons of different dimeusions, 
it is worth while to take some pains 
to bring into a more conspicuous 
point of view, the names of those wise 
and learned men who have disbelieved 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This has 
of late been done with respect to Dr. 
Watts, and the two Bishops Law, the 
one father, the other uncle [brother] 
to the pussent Bishop of Chester and 
Lord tienborough; and it is ex- 

ingly amusing to see the surprise 
cousternation which pervades the 
Camp of the orthodox, when such 
thames are called out as deserters. 

B 20 instance is the surprise greater 

when the Unitarians claim, as 
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members of their body, Locke and 
Newton. 

Dr. Chalmers appears to have been 
confounded at the discovery of New- 
ton's heterodoxy, and as if he fully 
felt the advantage that the Unitarians 
would derive from having in their 
ranks such a master-mind, he endea- 
vours to throw as thick a veil over 
the fact as he can; and instead of 
saying he was av Unitarian, he states 
that he had “ adopted the opinions 
of a sect fast dwindling away from 
public observation.” We can smile 
at the worthy Doctor's sarcasm; “ te- 
lum imbelle, et sine ictu,’ but it is of 
importance that the fact of Newton's 
disbelief of the doctrine of the Triune 
God, should be distinctly stated ; and, 
1 therefore, beg to suggest that some 
of your Correspondents would favour 
your readers with a statement of the 
grounds upon which it is asserted that 
Newton was an Unitarian ; and that 
the same should be done with regard 
to Locke. 

H, X. 


—= 
Sir, April 12, 1818. 

MONG the preventatives to the 
spread of Unitarianism and the 
keeping together of congregations, 
there is one which I do net recollect 
has been noticed in your pages. It 
operates, however, powerfully, though 
silently. 1 allude to the habitual 
neglect of the less wealthy and genteel 
members, by those who are reckoned 
the heads of our congregations. Whe- 
ther this reproach attach generally to 
Unitarians | have no means of ascer- 
taining. As far as my we ee 
goes, | have seen a great deal too 
much of this want of real fellowship 
among fellow-worshipers. Whether 
it be the cause or effect of the luke- 
warmness of some congregations in 
the cause of truth I am not quite de- 
cided; | should rather suspect it to 
be the former, for it seems most pro- 
bable, that if a set of beings really feel 
in any degree interested in one ano- 
ther, they will not be silent on those 
subjects which are considered of vital 
importance. Whatever it may be, 
however, it is an error as perfectly 
prejudicial to the cause of Christi- 
anity, under any form, as can well be 
conceived. In vain shall we assert 
the goodness of our cause, while our 
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congregations present an appearance 
so little consonant to the spirit of its 
doctrines. Granted, that among Uni- 
tarians there be none of that scrutt- 
vizing eagerness to detect the weak- 
ness of a brother, which sometimes 
renders the spiritual communion of 
Calvinists so odious; and that in the 
general liberality of our sentiments, 
we stand on bigher ground than they; 
this is all well as far as it goes. But 
in that friendly and cordial interest, 
which ought to exist between fellow- 
worshipers, more especially between 
those who owe their very existence to 
their union, we are, | fear, grossly 
deficient. “ ‘The rich and the poor 
meet together; the Lord is the maker 
of them all.” Yet, although among 
the advocates of public worship, this 
circumstance of equality is held forth 
as one of its distinguishing advantages, 
how seldom is it in reality brought 
into view! Perhaps those who would 
start back with the greatest horror 
at any remark tending to question its 
beneficial effects, are the most remiss 
in shewing them forth. Perhaps in 
no place is human pride more fre- 
quently exhibited than in the temple, 
where mortal vanity should hide her 
head, and all be “ one in Christ.” 

Waving this discussion, however, | 
may be permitted to ask rational men, 
how it comes about that they are not 
willing to give the cause to which 
they lend their names, the same ad- 
vantages which they would give to 
any worldly interest? If a worldly 
end is to be gained, men are soothed 
and flattered and kindly treated. We 
do not reckon on the services of those, 
whom we meet with coolness and 
neglect. We would not ask greater, 
or even the same exertions in the 
cause of truth. Better the voice of 
sympathy and kindness should sound 
more faintly, so long as its accents be 
thoroughly sincere—do really spring 
from a Christian imterest in the con- 
cerns of others. But let those who 
are in the habit of consideriog their 
fellow-worshipers only so far belong- 
ing to them, as that they would, 
perhaps, express some surprise, (whe- 
ther well grounded or not | will not 
say,) if they vacated their seats at the 
meeting-house, in favour of the Church 
or Calvinistic place of worship, seri- 


ously cousider whether such coolness 


and callousness be not really répre- 
hensible. Congregations, when this 
spirit of indifference is prevalent, mast 
hang together merely from the fore; 
of habit. They have always been 
used to attend at the meeting-house, 
therefore they attend still. ‘They have 
always seen the same set of faces, 
looking upon them with the same 
invincible apathy, therefore they ex. 
pect nothing farther. Such a union 
reminds me of that of a disagreeable 
couple, who having grown old toge- 
ther without any mutual affection, 
have yet become so accustomed to 
one another that they cannot very 
well live apart. And as great a con- 
trast as is presented to us by the spec- 
tacle of two beings deeply, cordially, 
aud devotedly participating in one 
another's pleasures and pains, vot bess 
striking is that of a community of 
zealous worshipers, whose faith 
brightened and kept alive by the con- 
stant collision of friendly minds : 

** To each, the soul of each how dear! 
What zealous love! what holy fear! 
How doth the gen’rons flame within 
Retine from earth and cleanse from sia!” 


There is no doubt that a Christian 
minister may do much towards pro- 
moting friendship between the mem- 
bers of his congregation, and | know 
nothing better worth his attention. 
Let him not, however, consider this 
an easy task; for Unitarian ministers 
themselves, by the abhorrence thes 
express of all priestly domination, are 
daily weakening their own influence, 
unless that influence be built upon the 
very surest and best foundation, and 
unless it appear to be their reigning 
desire to fulfil in every point “ the 
Christian law ef love.” 

A SOCIAL WORSHIPER. 
———_ 

Sir, May 7, 1818. 
TAKE the liberty of suggesting 
to your consideration the following 

question: Whether a few manuscript 
sermons (which might be supplied by 
the numerous clergy in the Unitarian 
connexion) distributed amongst those 
congregations which campot at present 
be supplied with a stated ministry, 
might not have the good effect of ob- 
viating an objection too often made,— 
“We may as well stay at home and 
read a printed sermon, as go to heat 
one read in public” ? 














These might be exchanged by dif- 
ferent congregations, so that they might 
meet together with the expectation of 
hearing something new. 

Will vou excuse mv proposing 
another question: Whether a short 
general paraphrase of the different con- 
troverted texts in the Old and New 
Testament, together with others to 
which they are connected, in_ the 
manner of Doddridge, might not serve 
the good purpose of obviating the ob- 
jection which has been ofteu made,— 
“We cannot make sense of the Serip- 
tures, with the Unitarian translation 
or interpretation affixed to them”? 

Specimens of this kind appearing 
regularly, or even occasionally, in your 
valuable Repository, would be highly 
grateful to oue who is 

A Friend to the most Critical Exa- 

mination and most Free Discussion 
of the Doctrines of Christianity. 
— 
Birmingham, 

SIR, April 10, 1818. 

AM induced to solicit a place in 

the Repository, in the hope that, 
with the aid of your Correspondents, 
some plan to obviate the difficulty to 
which travellers, holding Unitarian 
sentiments, are subject, from their 
want of kuowledge of Unitarian places 
of worship, may be laid down and 
acted upon. 

You will, no doubt, be perfectly 
aware of the usefulness of a complete 
list of the Unitarian places of worship 
iv the United Kingdom; the names of 
the towns in which they are to be 
found, alphabetically arranged; the 
hame of the chapel, if any; the situa- 
ation in each town; the name of the 
preacher, and the time at which the 
different services commence, might 
each follow in different columns. 

All the information might be ob- 
tained by the assistance of the Unitarian 
Fund, the different Tract Societies, and 
their Correspondents, when commu- 
hications are made on other subjects, 
and also by the Correspondents of the 

itory, in which the tablet would 
be published with benefit. It might, 
ethaps, more usefulness be pub- 
: I Ty by the Book Society, 
ia Lon n, if it would come within 

r plan, and by them put into the 
Possession of the different Tract So- 
cieties throughout the kingdom, and 

y get generally into those hands 
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who would derive advantage from the 
work, aud also into those who would 
feel 
how widely their sentiments are spread- 
ing through the United Kingdom. 

{ stuevest that of such a 
tablet mught pay for its publication at 
stated periods, when additions and re- 
visions would make it necessary. But 
in the expectation that some of your 
readers may follow up this intimation, 
with their sentiments upon the subject, 
I now leave it. 


an mfterest in seciug, by a tablet, 


the sale 


W. WHIPEIELD. 
—_-— 
fpril 9, 1818. 

BitG leave, through the medium 

of the Mouthly Repository, to sug- 
gest to those friends of Christian piety 
amongst your readers, who have taste, 
ability and leisure for such an under- 
taking, that the religious writings of 
the sublime and pious Fenelon would 
afford much very valuable matter, if 
divested, by a judicious Unitarian, of 
the alloy with which it is mixed. I 
only know them through a translation ; 
one volume is entitled, * Extracts from” 
his “ Religieus Works,” by Miss Mar- 
shall; the other, “ ‘the Character and 
Properties of true Charity displayed :” 
both are sold by Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
A principal feature in those volumes is 
to teach Christian humility, and resig- 
nation under affliction; and though 
those who are best able to judge, bear 
their testimony to superior advantages 
afforded in such cases, by that view of 
the moral government of God which 
most Unitarians entertain, we yet, 
many of us, stand in need of all the 
assistance we can collect from any other 
Christian sources. 

If I might presume to suggest a 
person as competent as any one to such 
a work, | would name your excellent 
Salopian Friend, the author of “ Wil- 
liam’s Return,’ whose valaable little 
“ Christian Tracts,” written with no 
other design than that they may “ go 
about doing good;” but fraught with 
the genius of a Defoe, and enriched 
with the piety of a Lindsey, will convey 
her name to the blessings of a remote 
posterity. 

Our Trinitarian brethren are angry 
with us for our corrected editions of 
some of the Poetical Works of Watts, 
of Melmoth’s tract on “ The great 
Importance of a Religious Life,” and 
some other books so republished ; for- 


SIR, 
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$0) Reply to Mr. Belsham, on his Argument for Infant Baptism. 


getting, as has been observed before, 
how much they are indebted to their 
mother church, for their “ altered” 
Liturgy, their “ altered” Thomas a 
Kenmpix, and other works: but, to 
borrow the wit of Bishop Hoadly, 
though they abhor the Church of 
Rome for claiming infallibility, they, 
humble souls! are never in the wrong! 

Here, however, in the works of Fe- 
nelon they would, | trust, allow us to 
dig in the same mine with themselves ; 
and as they value the dross as much as 
we do the pure gold, it may be hoped 
each will allow to each the indulgence 
of their respective tastes. 

Should such a book as I recommend 
be compiled, though it might not have 
all the attraction of some of our con- 
troversial works, it would, when it 
became known, and introduced into 
the catalogues of our Tract Societies, 
be very acceptable and serviceable to 
many Christian minds, 

3. 
_—E 
Chichester, 

Sir, February 4, 1818. 
AM sorry to be likened to a special 
pleader, by a person whom I re- 

spect so highly as | do Mr. Belsham. 
1 wish, and strive to the best of my 
power, to support the character of an 
humble, serious and sincere inquirer 
after truth. In this character, Mr. 
Belsham must allow me to make a few 
remarks on his answer to me, [p. 20). 

[ have generally found it a good plan 
for detecting any error in a course of 
reasoning, to mor tee the argument to 
logical form, by which means | have 
been enabled to see what parts of it 
were weak, and what parts could not 
be denied. This method | shall take 
with Mr. Belsham's argument. It 
may, | think, be briefly expressed 
thus: ist. By the testimony of the 
ancient fathers, it is proved, that in 
the time of Tertullian and Cyprian, 
that is, at the end of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, the practice of Infant 

ism was almost universal, and we 
have no account of its ever having met 
with opposition previous to that time. 
eo eegeae it must be supposed to 
ve practised by the apostles. 
Sed. Therefore it is of divine olan 
and must be considered as a command 
of God, These three appear to me to 
be the steps of Mr. Belsham's 
ment, If lam mistaken, ! shall thank 


him for correcting me. The first of 
these propositions he has decidedly 
woved. Of the truth of the second 
think he has shewn some considerable 
probability; and to this, in his answer 
to me, he appears to limit himself, for 
he there satisfies himself with asserting 
the apostolical authority of Infaut Bap. 
tism; but he must surely be aware, 
that this may be granted, without its 
following that Infant Baptism is a com. 
mand of divine origin. Mr. Belsham, 
I suppose, hardly imagines all the di- 
rections which Paul gives ia his epistles 
with respect to the worship of Chris. 
tians, to be of divine origin, or binding 
on Christians of the present day; yet 
these are certainly of apostolical au- 
thority. If, therefore, | were to allow 
that Infant Baptism was practised by 
the apostles, this admission would not 
prove its divine origin. Of this last and 
most important step of his argument, 
Mr. Belsham has, as it seems to me, 
brought no proof whatever. ‘Though 
| think he has made it appear probable 
that Infant Baptism was practised by 
the apostles, yet I do not think that 
probability very strong. But of this, 
what has been already said will fully 
enable your readers to judge. 

L now proceed to answer some of the 
remarks which Mr. Belsham has made 
on my letter, (X11. 715]. I referred to 
Lardner, as containing the evidence 
of the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, that by a comparison 
of the evidence which Mr. Belsham 
has brought to prove the apostolical 
origin of Infant Baptism, with that 
which Lardner has produced in proof 
of the genuineness of the New Tes- 
tament, your readers might judge of 
the propriety of Mr. Belsham’s asser- 
tion, that the apostolical origin of in- 
fant baptism was proved by evidence 
equally strong with the proof of the 
genuineness of any of the books of 
the New Testament, and I do net 
perceive how Mr. Belsham's sarcasm 
about the twelve bulky tomes of Lard- 
ner and the ecclesiastical writers of 
the first three centuries, at all weakens 
the force of my argument. I pleaded 
for the mode of administering baptism 
being perfectly discretionary, because 
I see no proof that there is any divine 
command about it; but, if 1 were t 
admit that Mr. Belsham's proof from 
tradition established the devine orig! 
of Infant Baptism, I should think my- 






















self obliged to look to the same tradi- 
tion for a proof of the proper mode of 
administering that rite, and he himself 
asserts, that in ancient times it was 
always administered either by dipping 
or affusion. | therefore repeat my 
argument, to which | do not see that 
he has given any answer, that upon 
my principles sprivkling is a perfectly 
justifiable mode of administering bap- 
tism; but that upon Ais principles it 
would follow, that either dipping or 
affusion are the only proper methods, 
With respect to the parenthesis in 
Tertullian, which I am still unable 
completely to understand, though, | 
think, the translation I gave of it in 
my former letter the most literal and 
probable, Mr. Belsham states, that 
many learned men consider it as an 
interpolation. Is he oneofthem? If 
not, will he fairly state the meaning 
of the passage, and give sufficient 
proof of the correctness of his trans- 
lation ? 

Lastly. Mr. Belsham seems to ima- 
gine that no act of religious worship 
should be practised, merely because 
it is innocent, useful and laudable. 
He brings a number of instances of 
superstitious practices, which he ima- 
gines might be defended on the same 
ground, and makes himself very merry 
with what he calls my will-worship. 
In this he remarkably agrees with the 
advocates of adult baptism, who con- 
ceive, that unless baptism be an ordi- 
nance of divine institution, it cannot 
be an innocent practice, and that, 
consequently, no one ought to prac- 
tise Infant Baptism, unless he can 
prove that the ordinance is of divine 
institution. Permit me to ask both him 
and them upon what grounds they 
observe the first instead of the seventh 
day of the week, for I imagine they 
will find it difficult to prove that this 
change is of divine origin, or to defend 
it on any other ground, than its being 
a2 invocent, useful and expedient 
change, in order to counect our pub- 
lic worship with the resurrection of 
Christ? {| would also ask on what 

ground can the present mode 

f conducting public worship be de- 
> It surely will not be pre- 

aded by any one, that it is of divine 
origin. [have long thought that those 
of the New Testament, 
with respect to worship, which are 
binding upon all Christians, are very 
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general, that scarcely any thing else 
is enjoined upon all Christians, but 
that we should worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth, and that we are 
left to our own judgment with respect 
to what forms and times it will be 
most suitable for us to observe, in 
order to keep to the spirit of these 
words of Jesus. I shall, therefore, 
not object to Infant Baptism, as long 
as | think it an innocent and useful 
practice, though | cannot find any 
proof that it is of divine origin. Per- 
mit me farther to say, that | think it 
is exceedingly incumbent on the ad- 
vocates for adult baptism, to answer 
that part of Mr. Belsham's “ Plea,” in 
which be endeavours, as I think sue- 
cessfully, to prove, that adult baptism, 
in the early ages of the church, was 
applied only to proselytes, and that the 
baptism of theadult children of Chris- 
tian parents is a practice of very mo- 
dern origin, and was totally unknown 
to the apostles. 
T. C. &. 
~<a 
Sir, Feb. 8, 1818. 

RE there not many prophecies 

of Scripture which have vot yet 
received their accomplishment? = Is 
not this the case in particular with 
respect to some parts of Daniel and 
of the Apocalypse? If the prophecies 
referred to, relate to past events, and 
have been already fulfilled, would not 
their acknowledged obscurity be re- 
moved by the light cast upon them 
by such events, so as to render the 
accomplishment evident and easy to 
point out? Would it not be absurd 
to suppose any sacred prophecy should 
remain obscure and doubtful as to its 
real meaning when actually fulfilled ? 
Can any events be pointed out as the 
accomplishment of every part of the 
prophecies in Daniel and the Apoea- 
lypse, not to mention any other pro- 
phetic books? Must there not ne- 
cessarily bea specific time aud specific 
events to which each proplhiecs refers? 
Are not the notes of time mentioned 
in Daniel and the Apocaly pse designed 
to give information to those who 
diligently search the Scriptures, and 
carefully observe the wars of Provi- 
dence, and the progress of things un- 
derthe Divine goveriument, respecting 
the approach of certam great events, 
and when they shall take place? If 
not so, why was the time that certain 
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things should continue, and which 
should elapse before other things 
should take place, particularly men- 
tioned, and of what concciveable use 
can the defining of particular periods 
be? Uf really designed to give such 
information, ought vot those who are 
qualified by their knowledge of bhis- 
tory, and of the figurative and s\ym- 
boli al language of Scripture, to vive 
serious attention to the subject, and 
to use all the means in their power to 
aseeriain the times referred to wheu 
certain’ prophecies shall be accom- 
plished 

That many persons have misunder- 
stood aud misapphed the prophecies, 
and have built wild theones on. and 
given absurd interpretations of thes, 
ww admitted ; but is this envy sufficient 
reason for neglecting to studs, vot to 
way, for totelly duregarding them? 
W hen the extraordinary events of the 
present times, and the still more ex- 
traordipars events with which, to the 
serious and careful obsers er, the womb 
of Providence seems to be pregnant, 
are considered, if there be any prophe 
cies which relate to the latter times, 
is it not reasonable to expect some 
part of them should have a reference 
to the age mw which we live? 

1 am aware, that any person who 
pays much attention to prophecy, and 
in particulor who attempts to explain 
any part of it, though it be done with 
modesty and dittidence, runs the risk 
of being treated as a visionary, and 
ridiculed for his supposed weakness, 
by not only those who are seeptrieal, 
but also by many from whom some- 
thing very ditlerent might be ex- 
pected. | would ask such persons, 
do you not beleve the prophecies to 
be of divine authoritys Are they 
never to be understood? Can they 
ever be understood without serious 
and deep attention’? ls not the accom. 
plishment of prophecy a clear proof 
both of the goverament of God, and 
of the truth of divine revelation; a 
proof that is ever merewing? Did 
not Jesus reprove the Jews for not 
understanding the sigus of the times > 
How can we kuow, without serious 
attention, that there ore no prophecies 
which have a relation to the present 
times? And if there be such, will 
hot an attention to them help us to 
understand the signs of the times in 
which we live? Can the erroneous 
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interpretations and misapplications of 
the prophecies justify our neglect of 
them, any more than the frlse inter. 
pretation and gross misapplication of 
other parts of the sacred writiigs will 
justify our neglect of the Scriptures at 
large ? 

The prophetic numbers alluded to 
above, as notes of time, respecting the 
accomplishment of the things foretold, 
are found in Daniel and the Apoea- 
lypse. A time and times and the di- 
viding of time, is mentioned Daniel 
vii 25. A time, times and a half, 
chap. xti. 7; which | believe expo- 
sitors of different parties have under. 
stood to mean three \ ears and a half, 
not of literal, but s\ mbolical duration. 
‘The same period is meutioued, in the 
same words, Kev. xti. 14. A period 
of the same duration ts mentioned in 
diflerent words, Rev. xi. xii, 
6; and xi. 5, viz. Forty and teo 
months; one thousand two hundred and 
Sixty dauws This perio l, mentioned 
twice in Daniel and five times in the 
Apocalypse, is stated as the time of 
the continuance of the things de 
scribed in those parts of the prophecy, 
and which all will ackvow ledge tu be 
matters of high interest. Writers of 
different parties, for reasons which 
appear to be sufficient, hive agreed 
in considering this period of 1260 days 
to be figurative, that each day is the 
rudice of a year, aud that 1260 years 
is the time appointed and allotted in 
prophecy for the coutinuance of the 
things spoken of in connexion with 
the above numbers. 

Admitting what | havealready stated, 
my inquiry is, where are we to fix the 
commencement of the 1260 \ears? 
(‘an we not find a date for its com- 
mencement somewhere in the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian? At the same 
time, may we uot cousider both the 
commencement and the termination as 
progressive as was the commencement 
and termination of the seventy years 
captivity of the Jews by the Baby- 
lonians? | have been led to this cor- 
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jecture by several events which have 


occurred in the present age. From 
the time that Justinian published Ins 
laws, to the time the French Assembly 
published their declaration of the rights 
of men and citizens, was about 1260 
years: from the time the Franks de 
stroyed the last Gaulic princes, bY 
burying them alive in a well, to the 




















‘ime Louis XVI. was beheaded, was 
about the same period ; and from the 
time the armies of Justinian carri d all 
before them in Italy, and put down 
civil «nd religious liberty, and what 
was then called heresy, to the time 
the Freneh armies eutered Italy like a 
dood, in 1796, was about the same 
period : from the time the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy was completely formed in this 
island, to the year 1821, will be 1260 
vears. ‘Uhese things lead me to make 
the fullowing inquiry: Are there not 
reasons to couclude that the progressive 
termination of the things described in 
prophecy, in connexion W ith the above 
quoted notes of time commenced at, 
or soon after, the era of the French 
Revolution? Not having the necessary 
books at hand, [am not able to make 
a reference to precise dates; buat am 
under the necessity of writing from 
memor,, 

If there be reason to conclade that 
the 1260 vears began to be finished, 
as iitim ted above, we may soon expect 
the commencement of a new series of 
extraordiniry events; for Daniel gives 
two other periods,—one of 1200 days, 
or years, the other of 1385; and aec- 
cording to the prophecy, Dan. xii. 
11, 12, something great is to be looked 
for thirty years after the termination 
of the 1260; and what will be most 
happy, within the lapse of other forty- 
five years. 

Your insertion of this paper, and the 
remarks of any of your Correspondents 
wha can cast light on the above sub- 
jects, will much oblige 

SCRUTATOR. 
—— 

Sir, March 12, 1818. 
NE of the most curious and ex- 
traordinary dilemmas into which 

what is called the orthodox faith, 
plunges its advocat:s, arises out of the 
doctiine of the miraculous conception, 
Which clearly declares that, he who 
Ss universally and exelusively termed 
the Father, and whom the Scriptures 
expressly call “the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” was not 
actually his father; but the third person 
0 the Trinity, usually called the Lloly 
Ghost. This consideration produces a 
degree of coutradiction and coufusion, 
which must, one might suppose, cause 
‘ny rational man to doubt whether 
such disorder and incongruity can form 
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the essence and ground-work of God's 
revealed will. 

Is it the third person in the Trinity 
whom Jesus calls his Father, from 
whom he professes to have received 
the doctrines which he taught, and 
the power of working miracles for 
their confirmation? When Paul says. 
“| bow my knee to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Clirist,” did 
he mean the third person inthe Lrinity? 
Is this uniformly the case in the very 
numerous passages in which God is 
addressed as the Father of Jesus Clirist? 
Or is this thard person, though in all 
respects equal wih the first, totally 
overlooked and forgotten both by Christ 
and his apostles P 

Let it not be said that “ the power 
of the Highest,” which must inelude 
the Father, occasioned the hirth of 
Christ; thot is the Uniterimau doctrine; 
we believe, that he who ts one, and his 
name one, is the Father of us and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: bat the Trinitarian 
maintams theexistence of three persons 
of different names aud characters, but 
of equal power and divinity ; and if 
we are to understand the Lioly Spirit 
as one of these, the doctrine of the 
miraculous conception clearly declares 
him to be the father of Jesus Christ. 

1 should rejow e rf one of your or- 
thedox readers would come candidly 
forward, and give us his sentiments on 
this strange subject, which seems to 
me to involve such a maze of contra- 
diction aud absurdity, as de: lares it an 
invention of man in the dark ages of 
ignorance, rather than a revelation 
which came down from the “ Father 
of Light.” 

M. H. 
-——__— 
The Nonconformist. 
No. IV. 
On the general Preva ence of Super- 
stition. 
(Continued from p. 264.) 
TENMIL Romans, however, must not 
k he represented os alone guilty of 
the folly and impiety of paying divine 
honours to the departed spirits of dead 
men, because it ts well koown thet this 
absurdity wos practised to a much 
greater extent, and vec on panied even 
by acts of the most extreme cruelty, 
in other ancient nations. 

According to Herodotus, the ancient 

Persians deified their kings while living, 
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and at their death put them upon a 
level with the gods. Other writers 
say, that they not only paid adoration 
to the imoyves of their kings, but 
offered also divine homage to the 
royal favourites. This explains the 
conduct of Mordecai, who refused to 

y the customary honours to Haman, 
Paws as he said, “ he would not 
worshiv any but God,” * 

Strabo relates, that Alexander finding 
the Arabians had only two gods, Ju- 
iter and Bacchus, claimed a right to 
Pe worshiped as a third, provided he 
conquered their enemies, and restored 
their former liberty.¢ ‘he 2thiopians 
had both an immortal and a mortal 
god. Whey regarded their kings as 
the common saviours and preservers of 
all, and even while living worshiped 
them as gods.j Elisa, the founder of 
Carthage, was worshiped iu that city, 
so long as it remained unconquered.§ 
Herodotus, who travelled inte Egypt 
and other countries to acquire a know- 
ledge of the manuers and customs and 
religion of the several people, affirms, 
that at Chemnis, in the province of 
Thebes, Perseus had a temple dedi- 
cated to him, io which his image was 
laved ; and that the inhabitants said, 
be frequently appeared to them rising 
out of the earth.| lu Egypt, says 
Maximus Tyrius, a god dies aud is 
buried, and you are shewn in the same 

lace his temple and histomb.4 And 
Vactes represents Alexander as de- 
siring to be buried in Egypt, that he 
might become one of the gods of that 
country.°* 

It was in this country where the 
celebrated Sphynx of antiquity stood. 
This image, which was that of a mon- 
ster with a human head, was noted for 
the enigmatical oracles delivered from 
it to all who went to consult it. It 
was situate opposite to the second 
great pyramid, and was more than 
200 feet bigh, cut out of the solid rock. 
At the back of this grotesque figure 
was a hole from whence ixsued the 
answers, which were dictated by the 








* The Apocryphal part of the Book of 
Esther, chap. xini, 14. 
+ Farmer on the Worship of Human 


Spirits, p. 85. 
i Thid p. 91. S Ibid, p, 97. 
Thid. p. 154. ¢ Ibid. p. 379. 


°° Lucian Dialog. Mort 
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priests who were placed within." —s). 
milar oracles were employed in Greece 
and Rome, which were resorted to oy 
all important occasions. Ly curgus 
and solon, that they might change 
the institutions of their country, pro- 
cured the authority of the oracle for 
that purpose.t 

Among the ancient Greeks, the law 
ordained that the gods, the demons 
and the heroes, should all be worshi : 
but that the homage to be me 
each should be regulated according to 
their respective ranks. [Sacrifices 
were usually offered to these deified 
personages; and those warriors who 
in their mortal state delighted in the 
slaughter of the human race, were ap- 
proached after their death by Auman 
sacrifices.§ The domestic and friendly 
gods were gratified with wine, milk 
and frankincense ;\| but the indignant 
spirit of a warrior could not be ap- 
peased without human blood 

Plutarch relates that Amestris, the 
wife of Xerxes, buried twelve people 
alive, as a sacrifice to Pluto;** and 
Herodotus tells us that the same woman 
caused fourteen children of the best 
families in Persia to be interred alive, 
as a gratification to the god who re 
sided beneath the earth.+ + ‘The latter 
historian farther informs us, that when 
the army of Xerxes came to a place 
called the nine ways, the Magi took 
nine of the sons and daughters of the 
inhabitants, and buried them alive, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Persians, 
to ensure the success of his army.) 


— ee 





* Rook's Travels into Arabia and Egypt, 
p. 90. 

+ Le Clere de Septchenes on the Mytho- 
logy of the Greeks, 8vo. p. 256. 

{ Farmer on the Worship of Human 
Spirits, p.209. The principle of the gre 
dation of ranks pervades the whole of the 
Heathen mythology. Homer, when speak- 
we of Jupiter and Neptune, describes thew 
thus: 

** Both of one line, both of one country, 
boast ; 


But royal Jove’s the eldest, and knows most. 


§ Farmer on Miracles, p. 249. 

|| Ovid Fasti, Lib. ii, lin. 533—540. 

@ Farmer, p. 445. 

** Plutarch de Superstit. p. 171, D. 

tt Herodotus, Lib. vii. ¢. 114. 

T] Farmer on the Worship of Huma® 
Spirits, p. 80, 

















In reading ancient history, it is dis- 
tressing to observe how prevalent these 
horrid practices were in all the nations 
of autiquity. And if we come nearer 
home, we shall find that our neighbours 
the Gauls were in old times exceed- 
ingly addicted to magic, divination 
and idolatry, in their most disgusting 
forms. In this country, men were sa- 
crificed for the express purpose of divi- 
nation, and the omens were obtained 
by the manner in which the blood 
towed from their wounds, and from 
the symptoms which were observable 
in the palpitation of the limbs.* In 
cases of national affliction, or of extra- 
ordinary danger, they strove to avert 
the divine wrath, by the slaughter 
even of their wives and children.*+ 
Platarch relates, that an oracle recom- 
mended the sacrifice of a virgin annu- 
ally to Jano, in order to induce her to 
stop the raging of a pestilence which 
it was thought she had sent. 

The practice of offering human sa- 
crifices was, however, more frequent 
in Pheenicia, and attended with cir- 
cumstances of greater barbarity than 
in any other country. Itis related that 
a colony of Pheenicians settled at Car- 
thage, sacrificed to Saturn, upon their 
arrival there, the sons of their most 
emment citizens; and that afterwards 
they bought the children of the poor, 
and bred them up for the purpose of 
sacrifice. ‘Iwo hundred sons of the 
nobility, together with three hundred 
other persons, were offered up at one 
time. The circumstances of these bar- 
barous rites are preserved by Diodorus 
Sieulus, but the particulars are too 
disgusting to be recited.§ 

The drinking the blood of animals 
was also a common practice among the 
ancients. Hence blood was rematrs: Awe 
to be an acceptable libation to the 
ghosts of heroes, or to those who had 
been deified for their warlike exploits. 

were refreshed and nourished, it 
Was thought, by the steams of slaugh- 
animals ascending from the altars.|| 
What force does the knowledge of these 
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L eo Siculus, Lib, v. and Strabo, 





« t Parmer on the Worship of Human 
“pirite, p. 107. 
Thid. p. 441. 


; Yviodorns Siculus, Lib. xx, Farmer, 


Farmer, p. 429. 
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facts give to the language of David, 
when warning his countrymen from 
imbibing such unworthy notions of 
Jehovah—* 1 will take no bullock 
out of thy house, nor he-gorts out of 
thy folds. Will Z eat the flesh of bulls, 
or drink the blood of goats?” * The 
eating of raw flesh, cut off while the 
creature was sill living, was an ancient 
rite of idolatry. 

When it was customary to deify the 
souls of dead men, it became a prac- 
tice to worship them at their tombs, 
Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that 
the places of sepulture which the Hea- 
thens worshiped, were too numerous 
to be counted. They paid divine 
honours not only tu the body and to 
the ashes of deceased men, but even 
to their coffins. Plutarch relates, that 
the Athenians received the coffin of 
Theseus, not ouly with a solema pro- 
cession, but also with sacrifices. + 

After the recital of such facts, we 
cannot be surprised to find that the 
funerals of the great men of antiquity 
were always accompanied by acts of 
superstition, and often by deeds of 
cruelty. At the funeral of Patrochus, 
four horses and two favourite dogs, 
besides twelve captives from Troy, 
were thrown upon the pyre.[ The 
combats of the Gladiators at Rome 
were often a part of the funeral rites; 
and the bl spilt in them was de- 
signed to appease the manes of the 
dead.§ It will be recollected that the 
captives which were sent to the funeral 
of Junius Brutus, instead of being slain, 
were ordered to fight with murderous 
weapons during the ceremony. To 
this disgusting catalogue of absurdity 
and barbarity, I shall only add, that 
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* Psalm |. verses 9 and 13. 
+ Plutarchi Theseus, p. 17. 
{ “ Four sprightly coursers, with a deadly 
groan, 
Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre 
are thrown. 
Of nine large dogs, demestic at his board, 
Fall two, selected to attend their Lord. 
Then last of all, and horrible to tell, 
Sad sacrifice! Twelve Trojan captives 
fell. 
On these the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves and joins them in one common 
blaze.” 
Homer's Tliad, B. xxiii. 
line 220 —217. 


§ Farmer on the Worship of Haman 
Spirits, p. 437. 
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formerly, the prostitution of women 
was a religious rite, common to all 
nations; and that this prictice ob- 
tained, from a real persuasion of its 
being an acceptable offering to the 
gods 

It would occupy too much time, 
otherwise it would be a pleasant thing 
to endeavour to trace the changes 
which were effected in the popular 
superstitions by the introduction of 
Christimity. Were the doctrines and 
precepts of this religion thoroughly 
understood, every kind of superstition 
would vanish before it; and, indeed, 
the very imperfect knowledge which 
bas been attamed of this divine system, 
has had the effect, in every country tn 
which it has openly been professed, of 
promoting the civilization of manu; of 
removing all cruel and obscene cere- 
monies from his religion; and of ren- 
dering even his very superstitions more 
MibOCcUOUS. 

The Emperor Coustantiue, although 
be retained the belief of many absur- 
dities, was so influenced by the religion 
of Christ, as to be mduced to declare, 
when writing to his Pagan subjects to 
persuade them to be converted, that 
those who could not conform, might 
still freely enjoy their temples and their 
fancied gods.* 

Acacias, the Christian Bishop of 
Amida, in Mesopotamia, in the begin- 
ving of the fifth century, boldly de- 
clarmg that vases of gold and silver 
are useless to a God who neither eats 
nor drinks, actually sold the gold and 
silver plate belongmg to his church, 
for the redemption of seven thousand 
Persian captives; he also supplied their 
wants with affectionate liberality, and 
dismissed them to their native country, 
to inform their king of the trae spirit 
of the religion which he had per- 
secuted. + 

For many centuries, that absurd 
practice, the trial by battle, was pre- 
valent throughout Europe, until the 
Christian Church found the means of 
abolishing it. Spelman does, indeed, 
expressly assert, that this barbarous 
custom has been condemned by the 
Christian Church in allages. 

The old barons of the western king- 
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* Gibbon's History of the Deeli 
Fall, 8vo IIL, 405. — 7 ~w 
+ Ibid. V. 497 


doms of Europe were so ty rannics) 
and ferocious, that, for a long time, 
nothing could restrain their violence: 
for, whenever they were vot engaged 
in general wars, they were perpetually 
making war upon one another, The 
church, however, at length contrived 
to check these deplorable scenes, by 
the following stratagem. A truce of 
God, as it was called, was proclaimed, 
enjoining all persons, under the terrors 
of excommunication, vot to fight from 
Wednesday evening till Mouday mom. 
ing, out of reverence to the mysteries 
of religion, which were enumerated ig 
this curious document, viz. from a 
regard to the ascension of our Saviour, 
which happened on a Thursday; the 
crucifixion on Friday; the cesceut inte 
hell on Saturday ; and the resurrection 
on Sunday. 

Notwithstanding the Christian 
Church, by a variety of means, had 
succeeded in extirpating obsceity and 
cruelty from the offices of devotion, 
the general corruption of the doctrines 
of this amiable religion had produced 
such false notions of the character of 
the Deity, that superstitions of various 
kinds soon became universally disse- 
minated. So alarming, indeed, were 
these innovations, that great pains 
were at first taken to check their pro 
gress. For this purpose, one of the 


first Christian councils decreed, that 


those who should be found addicted to 
superstition, should be made to fast for 
a month in solitary confinement. 
Even so early as the beginning o 
the fifth century arose that most ridi- 
culous of all religious orders, deno- 
minated the Stylites, who betook 
themselves to the tops of lofty pillars, 
where they were perpetually ex 
for the purpose of doing penance 
their sins, and of obtaining the favour 
of the Almighty, to all the ehanges 
and inclemency of the seasons for 
remainder of their lives. The first 
of these devotees was one Simeon, 4 
Syrian, whe, at the age of thirteen, 
mounted a column six cubits big 
afterwards one of twelve cubits, 
third of twenty-two cubits, 4 fourth 
of thirty-six, and then one of forty 
cubits or sixty feet; where he spent 
thirty-seven years, exposed to 
heats of summer and the cold of wi 
ter, and there expired, without once 
descending from his column, W 
was so narrow at the extremity, © 
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to prevent his lying down during the 
whole of this period. At his death, 
his body was taken down from the 
column by the hands of Christian 
bishops, and conveyed to Antioch, 
under an escort of 6000 soldiers, 
where it was interred with all the 
pomp whic h the fanatics of that age 
could devise. ‘The imitators of this 
Syrian recluse were for several ceu- 
turies extremely numerous. We even 
read of one who ascended a lofty pillar 
of this kind, and remained exposed to 
the view of the world, and to the 
tempests of heaven, for sixty-eight 
years. ‘This preposterous superstition 
was, however, entirely suppressed by 
authority, soon afier the year 1100, 
having then disgraced the Christian 
church for six centuries. * 

Theodoret, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, relates that, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, there was also a nu- 
merous body of Anchorets, who aimed 
at reducing themselves to the state of 
the brute creation, for the glory of 
Ged; aud that many of them acquired 
the habit of grazing in the fields of 
Mesopotamia, with the common herd. 

And if we descend to modern times, 
we shall find one sect of Christians as 
familiar with the use of images as the 
Heathens ever were; and their ab- 
surdity, as the late Mr. Farmer has 
remarked, is still more glaring than 
that of the Pagans, because they be- 
lieve that the whole bodily presence 
of Christ is in ten thousand different 

laces in the same instant of time. 
hea was esteemed by the Heathens 
tobe the mother of the gods; and this 
same sect of Christians, as though they 
were deter mined not to be outdone by 
any of the devotees of antiqnity, has 
bestowed a similar title upon Mary, the 
mother of the great Prophet of Naza- 
reth, the founder of our holy religion. 
In conformity with this usage of his 
church, the learned Lipsius, who died 
in the year 1606, and by his last will 
left his gown, lined with fur, to the 
mage of the Virgin at Hall, calls the 
mother of Jesus a goddess, the queen 
of heaven, the queen of the sea and of 
the earth. ° 
It is probable, that in the dark 


— — 


* Gibbon, 8vo. VI. 265, and other his- 


+ Lipsius, in Biographical Dictionary, 
Teuison on Idolatry, p. 200. 
VOL. x11. 2s 
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ages, the teachers of Christianity 
found it extremely difticult to detach 
the people entirely from their idola- 
truus practices, the worship of one 
self-existent and independent Being 
being too spiritual aud refined to suit 
their gross couceptions,; and, therefore, 
they elevated the mother of Jesus and 
other devout persons to the rank of 
Christian saints, that those who em- 
braced Christianity might have a class 
of beings to whom they could apply 
as intercessors between them and the 
Almighty. In like manner, finding 
that they were unable to withdraw the 
people from the adoration of stones, 
and the worship of the temples or 
burial places of the celebrated dead, 
they cut crosses on the one, and dedi- 
cated the other to some particular 
saint, * and thus, in extirpating ido- 
latry, they unintentionally encouraged 
the dissemination and growth of su- 
perstition. 

The religion of Mahomet is also 
overloaded with superstitions. The 
destruction of the great Alexandrian 
Library, + a few years after the death 
of Mahomet, and which was so large 
as to require six months for its con- 
sumption in heating the several baths 
of the city of Alexandria, was oc- 
casioned solely by mistaken notions 
of religion. The regard which is 
paid to doves and pigeons, and to 
some pecuhar sper ies of fish, are re- 
markable instances of Mahometan su- 
perstition. At Mecca, hundreds of 
people go about with a little sort of 
dish, made with rushes, beseeching 
the wealthy to bestow something on 
the pigeons of the prophet. { Ip the 
court-yards of their temples, they 
have basons or ponds for the sacred 
fish, and those which have been con- 
secrated, are adorned with golden 
necklaces, and have rings of go'd and 
of silver in their nostrils by way of 
ornament. § An Armenian Christian, 


—— 


* Borlase’s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 
222. 
+ In the year 640. 
t  Thronghout the crowded towns, the 
milk-white dove, 
In Syria sacred, may with safety 
rove.” Tibullus. 
§ Dr. Richard Chandler, in his Travels 
in Asia Minor, relatesa practice somewhat 
similar to this among the ancient Pagans, 


See p. 197. 
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who once ventured to take some of 
these fish, was immediately killed by 
the devotees who had witnessed the 
transaction. * The Mahometans of 
the present day are divided into se- 
venty-two sects; t+ but the method of 
washing is one of the grand points 
of schism between the partizans of 
Omar and the followers of Ali. Sup- 
pose two Mahometans to meet on a 
journey, and to accost each other with 
brotherly affection, the hour of prayer 
arrives, one begins his ablution at his 
fingers, the other at the elbow, and 
instantly they are mortal enemies. } 

It was my intention to have closed 
this Essay with some account of the 
superstitions of the people of Great 
Britain; but when tT ual the 
length to which I had already ex- 
tended the paper, I determined to 
alter my purpose, especially when I 
discovered that the materials which 
might easily be collected, would of 
themselves fill a volume. Those who 
may be curious in these things can 
obtain abundant information by con- 
sulting the Lives and published works 
of Jobn Partridge, Henry Coley, 
John Booker, Richard Saunders, John 
Heydon, John Aubrey, William Lilly 
or John Gadbury ; all or any of which 
will afford a patient reader a tolerably 
correct idea of the mass of supersti- 
tions that overshadows and oppresses 
-the minds of the common people of 
the present day. ‘These superstitions 
are now regularly promulgated by 
the velicle of tales of wonder or of 
horror, from father to son; and thus 
the seeds of error and of folly are im- 
planted in the minds of every fresh 
generation, without its being once 
suspected by the parents, that they 
are entailing a lasting curse upon 
their children, and are familiarizing 
them with a phantom, which will pro- 
bably haunt them with direful appre- 
hensions through every period of their 
lives, and even to the very threshold 
of that house which is appointed for 
all the living. 

I have had occasion to remark, that 
when a person has spent his early 
days in the society of the ignorant and 
mperstitious, he generally becomes 
narrow-minded, suspicious and sel- 


~ 





* Harmer's Observations. TIT. 60. 
t Volney'’s Ruins, p. 196. 
{ Ibid. 399, 


fish; and if his reasoning faculies 
should ever be so far expanded as to 
occasion his admiration of the struc. 
ture of the universe, or of the powers 
and faculties of the various creatures 
by which he is surrounded, or of the 
mechanism of his own body, or the 
qualities and propensities of his own 
mind, such a one is sure to become 
perplexed to account for the exercise 
of so much power in the production 
of a world which contains such a va. 
riety of useful and happy beings. 
Being eutirely selfish himself, he can- 
not conceive what should have ie- 
duced the Deity to bestow life and 
felicity upon myriads of creatures who 
must ever remain dependent upon 
their Creator for all their enjoyments, 
and even for the continuance of ther 
existence. At last, however, the 
priest relieves his anxiety by telling 
him, in the perverted language of 
Scripture, that God Almighty had 
made all for the promotion of his owa 
glory. This precious doctrine com- 
forts him for the moment, but at the 
same time it confirms him in his sel- 
fishness, so that every future action of 
his life is directed to the gratification 
and aggrandizement of self, and self 
only. Whenever superstition is thus 
associated with unworthy notions of 
the Deity, it not only injures the 
temper, and renders men selfish and 
uncharitable ; but it has also a ten- 
dency to make them unrelenting and 
persecuting. Hence Plutarch, with 
a great deal of propriety, has endea- 
voured to shew, that the effect of 
superstition upon the human mind, is 
worse even than that of Atheism. 
Low important then is it for us te 
endeavour thoroughly to investigate 
this subject, in order that we may be 
enabled to purify our religion from 
every remnant of superstition. 5% 
perstition is baneful enough in its out 
ward effects, and its consequences ate 
now pretty well understood by the 
intelligent part of the community; 
but the injury which we sustail 
from it, in our religious character, * 
not so readily acknowledged nor # 
easily appreciated. A man may have 
purified his creed from every thing 
which might be chargeable either 
with fanaticism or absurdity, and ¢ 
may have very superstitious neten 
on the subject of religious worship. 
Of what utility can the devout per 




















formance of the offices of devotion 
ibly be, unless they operate fa- 
vourably on the moral character? And 
yet, how many are there, even among 
rational Christians, who appear to 
frequent the altars of God for ne other 
purpose than to count their beads, or 
io engage ina certain round of cere- 
monial observances! If any thing de- 
serves the name of superstition, it is 
surcly that act, however devout it 
may be, which preseuts prayers and 
praises to the Deity, merely for the 
purpose of rendering an acceptable 
service to the object of worship, 
without regard to the moral influence 
which that employment may have 
upon the character and disposition of 
the worshiper. lor it appears to me, 
that if the utility of acts of devotion, 
in themselves considered, and without 
any ulterior object} be once admitted, 
a door is immediately opened for the 
introduction of any superstition. 

Superstition has, with great pro- 
priety, been denominated a leaven, the 
smallest mixture of which is capable 
of effecting a change in the whole 
mass. Tor, if we can once imagine 
that the Almighty is pleased with one 
useless thing, (such for example as an 
act of devotion, which has no influ- 
ence on the character of the wor- 
shiper,) why may we not suppose him 
to be pleased with another? Whereas, 
if we reflect properly, we must be 
convinced that a great and good Being 
ean desire nothing from us, but what 
tends to promote our own welfare or 
advantage. 

Man is not a stationary being. He 
must either be advancing in improve- 
ment, or otherwise will ultimately 
acquire those habits and propensities, 
which will entail an everlasting blot 
upon his intellectual character, and 
effectually divert his steps from that 
path which would have led him on to 
a state of felicity and perfection. But 
the rapidity of the retrograde progress 
of those minds which have unfortu- 
nately been under the dominion of a 
superstitious education, is not for me 
to attempt to describe, nor for any of 
you,* thanks be to God, ever to con- 
ceive of. Enough for us to have ob- 
served that superstition of every kind 

a baneful influence upon the hu- 
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man character, and that it sometimes 
produces consequences too horrid even 
to be contemplated. 

KLnough for us, if we resolve to 
guard every aveaue of our own hearts 
from the intrusion of so dangerous and 
insinuating an enemy, and to warn 
our children and domestics against 
allowing any thing which bears the 
semblance of superstition to be che- 
rished by them for a moment. It 
behoves us also to embrace every fa- 
vourable opportunity of assuring them 
that the laws of the universe are not 
only wise and appropriate, but uniform 
and unchangeable; and that the be- 
nevolent Author of those laws never 
allows of any deviation therefrom, ia 
the course of his providence, but for 
the most signal and important pur- 


poses, S. P. 
po 
On Candour. 
Sin, April 8, i818. 


UDGING from the number of ex- 
@F hortations to the practice of this 
virtue, which have been sent into the 
world by Unitarian ministers, weshould 
be led to conclude that they considered 
a waut of candour as the easily beset- 
ting sin of the denomination to which 
they belong, and that it was absolutely 
necessary to guard their congregations 
against that persecuting spirit which 
ounce actuated a Laud and a Calvin. 

If, however, we inquire into the 
subject, it will, | think, appear that 
the gentlemen above alluded to, some- 
what resemble those courtly preachers 
who always make it a point to praise 
those virtues for which their hearers 
are conspicuous, and never to denounce 
any sin to which the occupants of the 
uppermost seats in their chapels are 
addicted. 

W here, I would ask, is this want of 
candour to be found? On the con- 
trarv, has not this virtue been lauded 
in Assembly Sermons, and recom- 
mended in Circular Letters, til at 
length we are in danger of believing, 
that indifference to the correctness of 
our faith is the sublimest attamment to 
which a Christian can aspire ? 

“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight . 

His can’t be wrong, whose life is io the 
right.” 

If this be not the general belief, how 
are we to account for that dislike to 
doctrinal preaching, that dread of 
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woselytizing, which so much prevails > 

hy else do we see those who profess 
to believe that there is but one God, 
the Father, join occasionally, if not 
constantl,, in worship addressed to 
God the Son, to God the Holy Ghost, 
toa Trinity in Unity? Persons who 
do those things, when pressed on the 
en uniformly reply, * We wish 
to be candid.” This is well; but let 
us at the same time be consistent. 
Knowingly to bow the knee to any 
other being than the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, is idolatry. 
That which it is wrong to do con- 
stantly, it is wrong to do at all: the 
babit does not constitute the crime, 
though it may enhance the guilt. I 
know it will be said, that it is possible 
to hear prayers offered, without joining 


in the offering; but to say nothing of 


the dreadful insincerity of appearing 
to participate in worship of which we 
disapprove, if we bow down in the 
house of Rimmon, shall we not be con. 
sidered as worshipers of Kimmon, and 
shall we not uphold and encourage 
that worship? ‘To all such who profess 
a purer faith, | would say, “* Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate,” 
lest by your evil example you cause 
others to offend; and I would recom- 
mend our ministers to imitate the ex- 
ample of the Jews, when surrounded 
with enemies to their faith and worship, 


who, while the y builded on the wall of 


their city, every one with one of his 
hands wrought m the work, and with 
the other hand held a weapon. ‘Thus, 
while they neglect vot to build up their 
people in holiness, they will be ready 
at all times to contend earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 
VECTIs, 
a 
Clapham, 

Sar, April i2, 1818. 

\ COMMUNICATION from your 
l Correspondent Simplex, given in 
your number for January, [p. 32,) has 
emboldened another of your simple 
readers to trouble you with a few lines 
on the same subject; and let me first 
express my sense of the candour and 
true manliness with which you give 
place in your Repository, to sentiments 
which, I believe, do not exac tly agree 
with your own. 

It has often occurred to me, that 
those who believe in the true humanity 
of our Lord Jesus, with whom I am 
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happy to number my simple self, may 
probably run somewhat into an eXx- 
treme in the total denial, which they 
generally make, of the doctrine of 
Atonement. There is, indeed, « prin- 
ciple with which this doctrine is usu. 
ally connected, which appears to me 
so thoroughly unscriptural, that I cap 
join heart and hand with those who 
deny it; | mean the principle of satis. 
faction, which is of this vature: that 
the principles of the divine govern. 
ment are such, that of an offence once 
committed, the full punishment must 
be borne, either by the offender himself, 
or a substitute suffering in his room. 
Whence or how this is to be proved, 
| know not. To me, the Scripture 
teaches this: that both to lead to re- 
pentance, and to forgive and bless the 
repenting, is as essential and inalien- 
able an attribute of God, as any of the 
glories that compose his name; that 
no justice requiring otherwise, ts any 
attribute of his at all; and, therefore, 
that for the exercise of mercy and 
grace, no apology or safeguard can be 
ne edied ; nothing, in short, that would 
imply th: it such mercy and forgiveness 
were an exception to his geveral rules. 
As it is written, “1, even I, am he 
that blotteth out thine iniquities for 
my owu sake.” This doctrine of a- 
tisfaction I regard, therefore, as a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and founded on 
no sure warrant of the word of God. 
But while we allow all this, and 
cherish in our hearts this essential 
goodness of God, may we not suppos 
that in the freest display of his grace, 
something might be proper, ace ording 
to the circumstances of the case, cal- 
culated to impress on the pardoned 
offenders some suitable lessons respect 
ing both themselves and him, some 
thing tending to make a due remen- 
brance of sins; of the rights of God 
and the guilt of the sinner; some 
thing tending to preserve lis grace 
from any abuse to which it might b 
liable? Any suitable provision to se 
cure such ends as these , would surely 
be no exe eption to the freeness of for- 
giveness, or the most exalted views of 
the Divine character. We are well 
acquainted with such management in 
our social economy; and the order of 
Providence seems to present the same, 
when we observe that a man whose 
misconduct has involved him in trouble, 
can seldom be extricated without the 
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cost of his friends. In considering the 
economy of Providence, we might re- 

ard such friends as atoning for his 
faults. Inthe same way, ifin the eco- 
nomy of redemption we see, in the 

rsonal mediation of the Lord Jesus, 
certain lessons illustrated, which seem 
articularly seasonable in connexion 
with that great act of grace, may we 
not regard his mediation not merely as 
that of our Prophet aud Lord, but as 
that of one who expiates our trans- 
gressions? Such lessons may, | con- 
ceive, be seen in the following cir- 
cumstances: we see our redemption 
accomplished through the exaltation 
of Jesus; that is, the unworthy are 
blest ia the form of a reward to the 
worthy: this appears to illustrate the 
character of God as the rewarder of 
virtue. Again, in the difficulties of 
our redemption, we see the danger of 
sin: in the treatment of Jesus, human 
guilt was consummated, the law super- 
seded, the Jews rejected: in the me- 
diation of Jesus, the love of God and 
of our Lord are so affectionately dis- 
played, as almost to secure us from any 
abuse of grace: lastly, by the exalta- 
tion of our more worthy brother to be 
our Lord and head, we are taught a 
becoming humility. It is evidently 
not the custom of Scripture to give 
any formal account of the principles 
on which its doctrines are founded, 
and therefore it is not, in any case, to 
be expected; but as such lessons as 
these are ofter, by the Scripture itself, 
connected with our Lord's mediation, 
it is not unreasonable to explain, in 
part at least, what is said of that me- 
diation by referring to them. 

it may be objected, that if this is 
all that is meaut by the atonement, it 
will follow that martyrs and others 
have also made atonements for sin. | 
would answer this objection, not by 
denying its principle, for it may be 
true in a partial sense, as Origen ob- 
serves, “that as we are all redeemed 
by the blood of Christ, so some may 
perhaps be redeemed by the blood of 
martyrs; but by calling to mind the 
pre-eminence which the atonement of 
Jesus derives from the general great- 
hess of his person, from his tried and 
perfect innocence, and from his uni- 
versal relations to mankind. 

To attempt any scriptural defence of 
these views, was not my design. Let 
ime only add, that while I cannot regard 
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them as essential to salvation, they yet 
appear to me important, as conducive 
to holiness and comfort. 


SIMPLEX SECUNDUS. 


— 
Hampshire, 
SIR, March @4, 1818. 


] I you deem the following remarks, 
BE the result of the perusal of your 
Correspondent Simplex’s ¢ servations 
in your number for January last, [ p. $2, ] 
admissible, they are much at your ser- 
vice, and the insertion would not be 
unacceptable to your coustant reader, 
SIMPLICIOR, 

While the universal profession of 
those sentiments of God and religion, 
which are by him deemed scriptural, 
is to the Socinian® a subject rather of 
hope than of present gratulation, the 
pages of revelation will justify his 
belief of this fact at least,—that the 
apostles of Jesus, the first who felt the 
force of religion under impressions con- 
genial with his own, needed not the 
aid of the doctrine of the Atonement 
to render their preaching efficacious 
in reclaiming sinners, and in converting 
the idolater from his errors: and this 
convincedly felt, he will naturally be 
led to suppose, that if the influence of 
such sentiments ts not now found to be 
so extensively prevaleut as he could 
wish, the reason must be sought for 
in some powerfully operating exterior 
causes, and is not attributable to any 
intrinsic defect in the sentiments them- 
selves. 

In endeavouring to ascertain these 
causes, he will, doubtless, be led to 
advert to the force of early impressions 
on the human mind, and counect there- 
with a consideration of the means re- 
sorted to by that vast proportion of 
his coutemporaries, the advocates of 
the popular notions of religion, to instil 
into the infantine and youthful mind 
the belief of that sentiment which is 
not unaptly designated as the main- 
spring of orthodox machinery. tle 
will find, that in numberless tustances, 
ere the meaning of the words can be 
at all considered to be understood by 
the pupil, this sentiment is made the 
subject of early and continued tuition, 
and enforced on the attention by those 





* The writer is aware that his use of this 
word may be deemed objectionable, but 
wishes it to be understood as designating an 
advocate for the Unity of God and the simple 
humanity of Jesus Christ. 
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who are either from their natural re- 
lations in life the fondest objects of 
filial attachment, or from their social 
ones, the objects of reverence, esteem 
and regard. He will find it inculcated 
in almost every catechism, and the 
burden of many of the first lessous of 
the nursery and of the school-room; 
ani! will then cease to wonder that 
its belief should grow with the growth, 
and strengthen with the strength. 

He witt further cousider how far 
circumstances are adapted for enabling 
this belie! to maintam its hold, during 
advancing and mature hfe, on the 
bulk of a community thus early ini- 
tiated therein, and he will find, that 
among the uwothinking, whose attach- 
ment thereto is merely the result of 

revious tuition, the greater part fol- 
ow the empetus first given them on 
the subject; aud that to those who 
have sought for scriptural evidences 
of their faith, these come, when exhi- 
bited in the authorized version, in 
such adress, and with such previous 
notious attached to their meaning, as 
may well serve to fortify rather than 
to correct their preconceived opinions ; 
for it will not escape notice, that in 
such cases the Scriptures are resorted 
to, for corruborative testimony, instead 
of being regorded as the only proper 
source of rcligious sentiment. 

tie will advert to the extent of that 
influence on society, which is pos- 
sessed by the clergy of the Establish- 
ment ond by the ministers of Dissent- 
ing congreg tions, on the magnitude 
of the assistance afforded to both these 
classes of teachers, in promulgating 
their tenets by those serious and im- 
pressive appeals to the feelings they 
are ensbled to make during the so- 
lemn services of religious worship ; 
he will consider that the great majo- 
rity of these tevchers, while they en- 
force on the cousciences of their hearers 
their duty to believe as they do, and 
invite them to participate in the saving 
benefits they believe to be attached to 
such belief, fail not to awaken the 
alarms of the timid, and to repress the 
efforts of the inquiring, by denouncing 
that, beyond the pale of their profes- 
ston, there is no hope for acceptance 
with heaven, scarce any escape from 
that awful and eternal doom they ex- 
tibit as due to the unconverted: and 
he may pause tu reflect for a moment, 
on how few is the number in the pre- 





sent day, who have not beeu, and are 
not now subject to the operation of 
the foregoing causes. 

The doctrine of original sin he will 
find to be generally professed in con- 
junction with that of the atonement. 
The former teaching that mankind 
are incapacitated by their nature from 
proving, of themselves, acceptable to 
their Maker, from becoming the ob- 
jects of divine regard, and from par- 
ticipating in the blessings of the future 
world, naturally attenuates and pre- 
pares the mind for the more ready 
reception of the latter; and where 
both are seriously and conscientiously 
believed and felt in connexion with 
the awful threatenings against unpar- 
doned sin, it will not appear strange, 
that the popular doctrine of purchased 
redemption should find such easy ac- 
cess to, and be so widely influential 
on the minds of the lower, nor, in- 
deed, of all classes of the existing 
community. 

If, then, impressed with a sense of 
the force of the preceding observa- 
tions, he adverts to the relative ad- 
vantages with which the advocates of 
Orthodox and Sociniav sentiments ad- 
dress the great mass of society, he 
may, in some moment of despondent 
feeling, be almost disposed to adnnt, 
that the tone of the public mind does 
argue the improbability of so much 
stccess attending the efforts made to 
disseminate his peculiar tenets as he 
could wish; but if at other times he 
gives the rein to pleasurable anticipa- 
tions, he will find there is nothing in 
the case which, well considered, should 
damp the ardor of his hopes; but 
much to inspire him with pleasure, 
much to excite and keep alive his 
zeal, much that demands his constant 
thankfulness; he will find that the ap- 
paratus of his opponents is not able 
entirely to mould the human mind to 
their wishes ; that, in spite of opposing 
obstacles of the first magnitude, his 
sentiments are still making progress 
in the world; and their positive effi- 
cacy for the purposes of conversion 
will be established on his mind, by 
the knowledge that the numbers of 
those who, having been from convic- 
tion Socinians, afterwards join the 
popalar sects, are no ways to be com- 
pared with those who, having been 
the conscientious believers, the avowed 
professors, and the strenuous defender® 




















of the orthodox faith, are found to 
have ultimately embraced sentiments 
congenial with his own, and he will 
still feel disposed to aid missionary 
preaching, as conducted by Unitarians 
in general, as subservient to the best 
interests of lis fellow-men. 
— 
Sir, April 10, 1818. 

ERTAINLY either I must, as Mr. 

Wright assumes, [p. 183,} have 
very vaguely and ambiguously ex- 
pressed myself on the subject of the 
inefficacy of the new missionary preach- 
mog,* for the purposes of conversion, 
or, he must have strangely misunder- 
stood my ideas upon the point in 
question. 

On an attentive perusal of Mr. W.’s 
reply, he seems to me to have taken 
up the subject of my letter on a much 
broader and more extended basis than 
any thing stated by me, was ever de- 
signed at least to view it upon: in 
fact, making my letter a text, as it 
were, for discussion of topics irrela- 
vent to the point, as far as J have in- 
troduced it; fur the leading heads of 
a large portion of his letter have de- 
serted the main question, for an in- 
quiry into first principles, which could 
only involve us in an endless field of 
controversial debate. 

All | ever proposed in my letter 
(which, by the bye, appears, | think, 
to have excited rather more severity 
than its intention deserved), was, in 
confirmation of a remark originated 
by a precursor in the argument in 
a preceding Number, ¢ to assert the 
apparent inadequacy of preaching on 





* In using this designation I must ob- 
serve, that when Mr. W. and others of his 
idea so strenuously insist on their own 
Coastruction of the term Unitarian, it would 
weem that they were hardly aware how 
Many others, in total opposition to them 
selves on other points amongst different 

rties there are, (even not excepting 

esleian Methodists for instance!) who, 
while they concur in their views of the 
supremacy of the Father, could by no col- 
lision of sentiment be brought to accede to 
say derogatory views of redemption by the 
blood of the Son. 

t See Mon. Repos. XII. 593, where the 
Correspondent alluded to remarks, “* They 
(the UVnitarians) have only arguments with 
which to answer those who contend that 
‘ere is nothing in Unitarianism to turn 
the idolater from his errors; they have no 


Fasts to produce.” 


Inefficacy of the new Missionary System. 


Sig 


the udtra-Unitarian view * to any 
extensive conversion, considered as a 
fact; and that fact argued (* assumed,” 
if Mr. W. chooses) on the evidence of 
what, from observation of what it 
has done, appears to be its existing 
intiuence, and farther, of what is the 
consequent improbability of any future 
material effect being likely to result 
from it on the present views as to the 
atonement. 

I gave it, | own, as my idea, (this 
undoubtedly, as Mr. W. remarks, but 
‘the mere opinions of the writer,”) 
that this alleged want of more general 
success, was to be attributed to the 
prevalent distaste to the principles of 
Unitarian preaching on the point of 
redemption; the very point, in fact, 
on which the whole question hinges, 
and as applied to which exclusively, 
| ventured to use the term Socinian, 
as more aptly or intelligibly descrip- 
tive of the views of redemption, enter- 
tained by the Unitarian supporters of 
popular preaching. + It is on thas 
point I conceive the system must fail,} 
from the basis of it appearing to ez- 
clude the popular idea of the scrip- 
tural doctrine of the atonement, i. e. 
(in other, and | hope plainer, words, ) 





—— + 


* May I be permitted to suggest this 
term as an allowable compromise, in limi- 
tation to those advocates for the divine 
Unity, who do not admit the more gene- 
rally-received views of the atonement? 

+ Mr. W. must still allow me to say, 
without the most distant idea of offence to 
persons, that I conceive, in common, with 
numbers who have no malignant feeling 
to gratify in the use of the appellation, 
that the term Secinian will, of any now in 
use, “— that of ultra-Unitarian be con- 
ceded for the purpose,) more correctly 
discriminate those principles which, in the 
business of conversion, represent the new 
Unitarian views of redemption, especiall 
as so many others, similarly slecamsinaell 
as to their sentiments on the — of 
Christ, are decided advocates of the more 
Catholic opinions en the atonement, 

{ Can any thing short of some radical 
deficiency, either of principle or effect, in 
the new plan, be sufficient to account for the 
extraordinary contrast between the almost 
overwhelming extension of the evangelical, 
and the comparatively imperceptible re- 
ception of, what I have ventured to eal), 
the ultra-Unitarian views, a contrast pro- 
duced, it will be remembered, by no in- 
terested inducements or overpowering con- 
trou! of ecclesiastical domination ? 
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of a Saviour, in the literal meaning of 
the term as applied not, as Mr. W. 
argues, to God, but to Christ, as the 
agent of ¢ sod, in the work of redemp- 
tion. Mr. W. will surely allow that, 
when in “ assuming’ it as my idea 
that the fact does not, by any means, 
(from what has yet appeared,, seem 
to bear out any thing hke the sanguine 
hope he, and those who think with 
him upon the potut at issue, seem to 
entertain of the eveutually successful 
diffusion of such missionary princi- 
ples, | take Ars own reports, connected 
with practical observations, as the 
basis of that conclusion; | am not 
building on vague or ambiguous data, 
that | am vot deficient, as he con- 
ceives, in acquamtance with “ the 
doctrines aud the affiirs of U nitarians :" 
not that | see how they require any 
extraordinary mental energy to com. 
prehend them, and that after all, per- 
haps, | have not such “ rery incorrect 
views of the subject on which | have 
written.” 
SIMPLEN. 
P.S. As my letter referred to an 
express point argued as a fact, | can- 
not concur in Mr. W.'s idea of laying 
down particular “ grounds on which 
the efficacy or inefficacy of Unitaria- 
nism, for the purposes of conversion, 
should be argued.” Surely it is uot 
what should be the mode, or even 
what miuht be a better mode, of dis- 
cussing the subject with which my 
argument is concerned; but, what 
the eflect ts de fac to. Ou thas position 
to which | must beg to confine my- 
self, although | shall not regret to see 
the subject now taken up and dis. 
cussed on all the bearings to which 
Mr. W's invitation extends,) the let- 
ter of Ebion [p. 185] claims no consi- 
deration from me, as not applying to 
the subject, as | viewed it, viz. as a case. 
| must bey, however, to observe, that 
he has set out with * assuming” au 
inference from my statement, which it 
neither asserted, nor did | there mean 
to deduce. Both he and Mr W. 
seem to have misconceived my idea, 
which was to confine a specific inquiry 
to a given point, and that point a 
particular doctrine, as maintained in 
a light unfavourable to the success of 
missionary preaching. | do not see 
that | can state my idea more plainly, 
or express myself more unambiguous! y 
or distinctly on the business. 


Sir, May 2, 1812, 

l SROM the notice of the lines on 
Sleep, in the last Repository, (p 
277,) | perceive that a letter concern. 
ing them, which [ sent, his, from 
some cause, not reached the Reposi- 
tory. The fact is, | was not aware, 
till | saw them im the Kepository, 
that I had sent those lines [p. 64 
amoung a bundle of other verses. 1 do 
not recollect where | got them, and 
do not know who is the author of 
them. ‘Lhe early insertion of this is 
an act of justice due to 
» ee 
— 
Birmingham, 

SiR, April QO, 1818. 

N the Number for February, [p. 

O4,! of your useful Repository, 
Mr. k. Taylor, of Norwich, notices a 
query of mine respecting Dr. Priest- 
lev ; aud what he so coutidently as. 
serts, as to the Doctor preaching ser- 
mons written by Dr. lufield, | am 
persuaded he believes to be true. 1 
confess, however, it appears rather 
strange that such a circumstance 
should not be more generally known 
among his congregation. | can assure 
him, though [ had the pleasure of 
Leing oue of those who constantly 
attended his services for several vears, 
before he was unfortunatel) driven 
from Birmingham by the riots, vet I 
never heard of it, except from the 
occasion which induced me to write 
that letter; though | believe my con 
nexions atlorded me as favourable op- 
portunities for hearing what he usually 
did, as any one belonging to the place. 
It is remarkable too, that those at 
whose houses he was used to visit, 
and where he indulged in that frank 
communication which rendered his 
conversation so interesting and in- 
structive, were most surprised at the 
assertion. Since | have read Mr. T.’s 
letter, I have diligently inquired ot 
others if they had ever beard any 
thing on the subject, and find ome 
lady, who believes she has heard of 
such a thing! 

To impute the practice alluded to, 
as “a blemish” to Dr. P. was © hat I 
never intended ; and so far from dis- 
approving it, entertain the opintel 
that were it much more general, both 
in the Church aud amongst Dissenters 
the advantages would be very obvious. 


The great abundance of excellent 

















printed discourses, on every topie 
connected with religion and morals, 
affords a wide field for the display of 
good taste in the selection ; and surely 
it will not be denied, that many 
reachers might benefit their audience 
much more by reading to them the 
quod sense of Clarke, Foster, Aber- 
nethy, Fawcett, Enfield and many 
others, rather than (what is too often 
the case) nonsense of their own. 

1 am far from thinking Mr. 'T.’s 
conclusion correct, that the Rev. Gen- 
tleman who made the assertion in- 
tended accusing Dr. P. of, neglecting 
an important branch of his duty, of 
being negligent and indolent,” (which 
Mr. T. says, “ were undoubtedly 
meant to be implied,’) because such 
an assertion would have exhibited the 
most palpable ignorance of Dr. P.'s 
habits and disposition, and an illibe- 
rality of feeling, which | flatter myself 
no enlightened man can entertain. 

To the exemplary zeal with which 
Dr. P. discharged the various duties 
of his important function, my own 
observation and experience enable me 
to testify ; and the numerous advan- 
tages derived from his able aud in- 
structive lessous, by me aud many of 
my friends, have impressed us with a 
deep sense of the obligations we owe 
to this truly eminent man. ‘The re- 
collection of his amiable simplicity, 
when imparting from the great stores 
of his own capacious and philosophic 
mind, affords us exquisite pleasure, 
though we cannot but indulgea strong 
feeling of regret, not unmixed with 
indignation, that “ bigot rage” should 
have been the cause of his removing 
from a situation where he was so 
pre-eminently useful and happy. ‘The 
seerl, however, that he sowed, we hope 
has not been unproductive ; and the 
taste for scientific pursuits and general 
iterature, which is so widely diffused 
n Birmingham and its vicinity, may, 
| believe, ina great degree, be ascribed 
to his example and instructions. A 
manly freedom of thought, an intrepid 
independence of conduct, marked the 
tenor of his life. No timid conside- 
rations restrained his inquiries, or in- 
fluenced his decisions,on any subject; 
and whatever appeared to him to be 
truth, he cordially embraced and fear- 

y avowed. The happiness and 
‘mprovement of his fellow-creatures 
being the great objects he had in 

YOu, Xiu, 27 
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view, he steadily and disinterestedly 
pursued whatever had a tendency to 
promote them. ‘Though earnest in im- 
pressing upon others the importance 
of the opinions which, after diligent 
inguiry, he embraced, yet he dis- 
dained the dogmatizing aud intolerant 
spirit of those who would limit inquiry 
within thesphere of their own narrow 
views, and as they stigmatize free- 
thinking as a crime, would make their 
own confined notions, (however unen- 
lightened by science,) the criterion of 
truth and propriety. Such a charac- 
ter, and such an example as Dr. P., 
would be of inestimable advantage, 
at this period, in this populous town ; 
but I fear we “ shall never look upon 
lis like again.” 

Dr. P. never visited Birmingham 
after his house, library, &c. were de- 
stroyed; therefore, what your “ re- 
spected private Correspondent” states, 
may be correct as to his preaching 
‘the sermons of Dr. Enfield, Mr. 
Lindsey and others, after his own had 
been destroyed at the riots ;” a transac- 
tion I unfortunately witnessed, and 
have the satisfaction to reflect, that 
every thing a few individuals could do 
to prevent the mischief and preserve 
his property, some of my friends and 
myself endeavoured to do. But of 
the correctness of his opinion, that 
Dr. P. “ found it difficult to compose 
on trite and common-place subjects,” 
those who are acquainted with his 
writings, may be permitted to enter- 
tain a doubt. ‘To me they appear 
and | believe | am very far from 
being singular in the opinion), incon- 
testably to prove, that he was as much 
distinguished for the talent of render- 
ing “ trite and conmon-place sub- 


jects” attractive and interesting, as 


those of an abstruse and philosophical 
kind, intelligible and perspicuous, and 
characterized by a simplicity of man- 
ner almost peculiar to himself, very 
much resembling that of his philoso- 
phical friend and companion, the ce- 
lebrated Franklin, His writings have 
been objected to, as being “ chiefly 
polemical ;* and the same character 
may be applied to the labours of 
W icklitfe and Luther, and Middleton 
and Wakefield, and many others of 
the friends and benefactors of man- 
kind. Such objections, however, will 
have no weight, except with the timid 
or the time-serving, whose zeal is con- 
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spicuous only in little things. But 
these bold and hardy champions of 
religious and political reformation, 
exhibited such superiority of mind 
and dignity of feeling, as must always 
command the admiration and regard 
of the lovers of truth and liberty, who, 
I trust, will never fail to bestow, with 
grateful pleasure, the homage due to 
eulightened genius, when directed 
by benevolence, ium promoting the 
cause of science and the interests of 


humanity. 


I am afraid | have trespassed too 
much on you already, but cannot con- 
clude without observing, that your 
“ private Correspondent” is greatly 
mistaken, if he believes it was my 
purpose ** fo brand” the assertion, 
‘that Dr. P. preached the sermons 
of others,” “ as a calumny.’ My ob- 
servation was general, aud intended 
merely to induce Dr. P.’s friends to 
coutradict or establish the truth of it ; 


and | hope the reasons | have given 


for questioning it, will be deemed of 


some weight, 

| congratulate you most cordially 
on the prospect of your publication 
being continued; and most sincerely 
hope that its success may be as ex- 
tensive, as the cause it advocates is 
important to the interests and happi- 
ness of mankind. 

AMICUS VERITATIS., 

PS. 1 shall be happy to hear that 
the new edition of Dr. Priestley's 
Works is liberally patronized, for 
the publication of them is calculated 
greatly to benefit the friends of free 
inquiry. Many of his most valuable 
tracts are now very scarce. 

I 
Tenterden, 
Sir, April 6, 1818, 
WIHELL much pleasure send for 
insertion im your valuable publi- 

cation, the establishment of the Ten- 
terden Unitarian Christian Fellowship 
Fund, to be added to the uumber of 
those of which you have already given 
a» account. We have a president, 
treasurer, secretary and collectors, ac- 
cording to the number of subscribers, 
and have every prospect of success. 
Che objects,—poor congregations ; 
balding or repairing of chapels; publec 
imatatutions; or cases of great personal 
distress mm the Unitarian body, or church. 

The Wolverhampton business must 
make a considerable impression; and 


will, | hope, in its effects, be useful 
Dissenting congregations, where there 
are endow ments, have been very neg. 
ligent as to their trusts: this has often 
occasioned considerable difficulty and 
embarrassment. There should be a 
timely renewal of these trusts, witha 
considerable number of wames; and 
these of the youngest of the congre. 
gation. This, L am happy to say, has 
taken place in the society with whom 
I have been so long connected. 

But to refer to the Wolverhampton 
case. H endowments, left in general 
terms to Dissenters, with whom the 
right of private judgmeut is a first 
principle, and heuce the possible 
change of opinions, become forfeited 
from any apprehended difference in 
religious sentiment from the private 
sentiments of the donors, where is 
there an endowment which is secure; 
for where, among Protestant Dissenters 
of every distinct denomination, hath 
not time been found to produce con- 
siderable shades of difference ° 

Are not, indeed, church endow ments 
in the same situation? Most of these 
were bequeathed in the dark times of 
Popery, and were given by Papists; 
yet they are now in Protestant hands; 
and many, if not most of them, changed 
as to their original intention.* Thus 
the endowments of grammar schools 
have been exclusively for teaching 
Latin; yet they are now, at least in 
many instances, applied to the teaching 
of the poor to read their native tongue, 
and to write, in connexion with a 
conformity to the Established Church; 
otherwise they are complete sinceures. 
Are then the endowments hence for- 
feted? This subject will, | am per- 
suaded, be taken up by much more 
able hands. 

L. H. 
—— 
Warrengton, 

Sir, March 11, 1818. 

ROM the remarks of your Nant- 

wich Correspondent, [XIE 610,] 
upon the communication which I ad- 
dressed to you [XII. 409, 410] on the 
subject of the Marriage Ceremony, 
| apprehend my design has not been 
clearly understood; or if it has, my 


————- 





® Will not the above observations apply 
to most of our cathedrals and churebes 
alse to the two Universities? 
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motives have not been fairly repre- 
sented. 

F, K. says, my remedy is worse 
than no remedy at all. If he will 
refer to the date of my communication, 
he will perceive that it was written 
before the Kent and Sussex Petition 
had made its appearance. L was 
wholly ignorant that either that or 
any other petition was in contempla- 
tion; otherwise I should not have 
proposed my plan, until the other had 
been tried. | rejoice to find that the 
subject is likely to undergo discussion ; 
which, | doubt not, will tend to mature 
the most efficacious plans for our relief. 
] should have been pleased to have 
seen the Kent and Sussex Petition 
followed up by others; and I do yet 
hope that the table of the House of 
Commons will in the present session, 
be covered with petitions from the 
great body of Unitarians in the United 
Kingdom. ‘Though we should not 
succeed in the first attempt, let us, 
session after session, repeat the appli- 
cation, ‘The reasonableness, the jus- 
tice of our demand, must ultimately 

eval, 

The remedy which I proposed was 
only in aid; and | am decidedly of 
opinion it would naturally aid the 
object in view. 

F. K. charges my plan with “ hos- 
tility to the Established Church.” Uf 
by this expression be meant, hostility 
to the Established Church on the 
a of its being an establishment, 

plead guilty to the charge, and I 
glory in my hostility. 1 trust the 
grounds upon which I have adopted 
my dissent from the Establishment of 
this country, would lead me to dissent 
from the establishment of any religion 
im any country. The principle is ra- 
dically bad, so destructive of the best 
interests of Christianity, that | should 
be equally hostile to the establishment 
of Unitarianism, as to that of Arimi- 
nianism, of Calvinism, or of Popery. 
lenvy not the feelings of that Dissenter 
who can feel either ashamed or afraid 
todeclare his hostility to an established 
religion. Our Lord and Master had 
ho such pusillanimous fears: his king- 

is not of this world. In his ex- 
ions and reproofs, he framed his 
lang wage in the manner most likely to 
be effectual, having an eye to duty, 
and to please and “ obey his God 
rather than men.” 
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If IF. K. conceive that my object 
aims solely at the pecuniary advantage 
to be obtained by Unitarian ministers, 
in direct hostility to, and to the injury 
of, the [established C'he rey, he much 
mistakes my meaning. My anxiety 
to have the Marriage Ceremony a 
civil contract, might have guarded 
him from such a mistake. | have 
expressed my fears that such an im- 
portant and desirable change is not 
likely soon to be effected ; and I flatter 
myself there is nothing in the plan 
proposed, which can indicate a defi- 
ciency of “‘ meekness, gentleness, uni- 
versal peace and love.” Happy shall 
I be, if our petitions, breathing the 
spirit of love which marked the cha- 
racter of Jesus, at the same time ina 
firm and manly tone expressing our 
rational and cogent reasous for wishing 
to be delivered from an obligation at 
which our consciences revolt, be at- 
tended with success. If, however, 
such request be denied, | really cannot, 
with all the candour which it is pos- 
sible to summon to my aid, refrain 
from recommending an abstraction of 
the temporal advantages accruing to 
the Established Clergy, from a false de- 
licacy, lest sucha proceeding may wear 
an aspect of hostility. Whilst my own 
conscience acquits me of any but the 
purest intention, and whilst | am of 
opinion that its adoption will facilitate, 
and its non-adoption will retard the 
object of every rational Unitarian, 
and of every consistent Dissenter, I 
must urge the performance of the 
service amongst ourselves, as a duty 
we owe to God; and recommend its 
repetition by an Wstablished Clergy- 
man, as a compliance with the laws 
of our country, until such relief is 
granted as we are seeking. 

, MARITUS. 
——— 
Plymoath, 

Sir, February |, 1818. 

JERUHAPS the following obser- 
| vations and statement of facts, 
may tend to throw some light apon the 
subject of inquiry of your Correspon- 
dent ina recent Repository, (XIL 732). 

Myles, in his account of the Me- 
thodists, assigns the prevalence of 
Arianism and Socinianism in the oorth 
of our island, as a reason why this 
sect did not succeed in forming their 
churches there. 

It is well known, that as a body of 
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people, the Scotch pay much more 
attention to the duties of religion than 
do the Euglish, and are in their re- 
spective parishes for more attentive to 
the instructions of their clergy, and 
more affectionately attached to thei, 
than are the people ii our parishes. 
Two leading circumstances may ex- 
plain this. The mode of paying the 
clergy in Scotland is not so obnoxious 
as the mode that has been adopted im 
England; and the clergy being pro- 
vided for only according to their ne- 
cessities and their comforts, and com- 
pelled to do every one his own duty 
Without the help of underlings, there 
is a stricter attention to the duties 
of the ministerial office amongst 
the clergy of Scotland, than there 
is amongst the clergy of England. 
These, perhaps, may be sufficient rea- 
sous why the Methodists have not suc- 
ceeded in Scotland to the same extent 
as they have succeeded in England. 
Perhaps | may add, the body of the 
people are better instructed there than 
bere, and have not a taste for the kind 
of services which the Methodists offer 
them = | am acquainted with a serious, 
pious aud laborious minister of the 
Church of England, in Lancoloshire, 
who but lately boasted that, although 
the Methodists had made three bold 
pushes to form a society in his parish, 
they had completely failed, while they 
had succeeded in the parishes around ; 
and the cause is distinct enough in 
the attention that gentleman pays to 
his clerical duties, and the high respect 
in Which he is held by all the indivi- 
duals in his parish. They love their 
minister so well, that they do not wish 
for any other. And those bishops 
have certainly given the best advice 
to their assembled clergy, who have 
told them, that if they would maintain 
the dignity and the respectability of 
their rank, and prevent the Dissen- 
ters from making encroachments upon 
their territories, it is only to be done 
by a conscientious discharge of their 
duties as parish priests. ‘These, how- 
ever, are generally little attended to: 

the Church is merely a life estate of 
an indefinite value: every one will, 
of course, make the best he can of it, 
and will leave to his unknown suc- 

cessor to fight his own battles. 

Phere is a point of view, however, 
in which the two countries, although 
supplied with a state religion from 


somewhat different sources, are jg 
respect of general character much 
more alike than is generally knowy. 
The ambiguity of the thirty-nine ar. 
ticles, &c., which has euabled the 
learned Bishop of Lincoln to demon. 
strate that Calvinism is not the religion 
of the Church of England, has ‘also 
pat it into the power of a very re. 
spectable clergy man of his own diocese 
—not to disprove what the bishop has 
written, but—to prove also that Cal. 
vinism ts the religion of the Church of 
England, in all its strictness, The 
reason is evident: for when the con- 
stitution of the church was drawn up, 
it was accomplished by men of mo- 
derate feelings, who were auxious to 
include the two strong parties within 
its pale, in order to prevent any great 
and destructive schism , therefore they 
employed language of a doubtful cha- 
racter, and placed some of the notions 
as checks and balances to others which 
might have given offenee. A man, 
therefore, may well be a Calvimst 
who is a member of the Church of 
England, and he may just as well be 
au Arminian. Indeed, since Dr. Paley 
has so liberally supplied apologies for 
subscription, a man may hold almost 
any opinions, and still be a member 
of the Church of England. Hence 
the fact is not doubted, that there are 
a considerable number of Ariaus and 
Unitarians in our Church. 
There does not appear to be so great 
a latitude in the Catechism of the Kirk, 
and yet it is an equally notorious fact, 
that a very large proportion of the 
clergy of the Church of Scotland are 
not Calvinists, nor any thing like Cal- 
vinists. ‘They are not, indeed, shackled 
by a set of prayers, creeds and ascrip- 
tious of praise, which they are com- 
pelled to read every sabbath day; 
therefore, on the supposition that a 
man conscientiously subscribed to the 
Catechism when he was taken ito 
orders, his views of things may change 
afterwards, and he may continue 
preach in the Church without any 
violation of his conscience, ouly by 
avoiding to bring forward those sub- 
jects on which he would be liable to 
commit himself. And, indeed, I 
not see why our northern brethrea 
may not find as many reasons for 
signing the Catechism, as we can find 
for signing the thirty-nine articles. 
I cannot say at what period more 






























































enlightened views of Christian trath 
began to spread amongst the Scotch 
clergy. Myles speaks of the year 
i751. | am inclined to think that at 
that periud but little of Uurtarianism 
was known amongst them, and that 
the preventive checks to Methodism 
were then the causes | have stated 
already. But an obvious chanuel may 
be pointed out, through which tt flowed 
ina few years afterwards.—In the year 
1789, | was sent by the solicitous care 
of my parents, to pursne the studies 
at Aberdeen, which had been begun 
under most favourable auspices at Da- 
ventry, but which were interrupted 
by the honourable scruples of my 
worthy master and friend in Essex 
street, scruples so entirely destructive 
of the prosperity of that institution, 
that we are led almost to regret it was 
not possible for him to hide them under 
the skirts of the Paleian mantle. | had 
gone through a part of the theological 
vourse; and under the loss |, in com- 
mon with my fellow-studeuts, felt, was 
happy to fall into such hands as those 
of Doctors Gerard and Campbell, who 
then tilled the theological chairs at the 
Old and at Mareschal College. Great 
indeed was my surprise, and unex- 
pected my pleasure, when L found 
Gerard delivering lectures on the 
person of Christ, compiled on the very 
same plan as that which Mr. Belsham 
had adopted, giving fully the opinions 
of the different controversialists upon 
the disputed texts, and, without al- 
leging an opinion of his own, leaving 
it to his pupils to form and to avow 
their own opinions upon them, The 
eflect of such a plan of lecturing may 
very well be imagined. The minds 
of the young men were enlightened ; 
and if they were not led to prefer the 
Arian or the Unitarian interpretation, 
they at least learned to know, that in 
those sects were uo mean antagonists 
to the received opinions; and it is 
probable, they were led to consider 
the questions at issue more maturely, 
When in their country retreats they 
‘ould devote more time to these in- 
leresting and important considera- 
hous. Moreover, the character of 
Dr. Pri¢ stley, as av experimental phi- 
losopher and as a metaphysician, had 
then obtained so great celebrity, that 
the religious views which he so boldly 
advanced, acquired with them no tri- 
fing importance. It was a common 
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subject of inquiry, “ What are Dr. 
Gerard's own theological opinions?” 
And to this the usual answer was, 
“No one knows; he never avows 
them, and, if urged by his familiar 
frievds, he always evades an auswer.” 
Hlis friends and those who knew him 
best, made uo hesitation in declaring 
they believed he was a Socinian: this 
was inferred, as well froin bis services 
occasionally in the church, as from his 
lectures. It is certain he had been the 
means of occasioning a great change 
inthe manner of conducting the public 
services of religion in the north of 
Scotland. When | had the happiness 
of an intimate acquaintance with his 
excellent family, he had long held the 
office of theological professor, and was, 
perhaps, about sixty years old; he had 
from early youth pursued the same 
course; and his example, as well as 
his known disapprobatiou of the old- 
fashioned phraseology and of orthodox 
professions, had greatly influenced the 
clergy round about Aberdeen. The 
very liberal views of Dr. Campbell 
in Mareschal College, are also well 
known: the manner in which he 
taught theology, had a direct tendency 
to make the clergy of those parts either 
extremely mild in their orthodoxy, o4 
lean towards a purer system. At all 
events, the mode of preaching which 
had formerly prevailed in the Scotch 
Church, and now prevails among what 
are called the evangelical clergy, had 
been for a long time in discredit. 
The ministers adopted generally a 
plan of moral preaching; they were 
coming fast into the practice of read- 
ing their sermons; they avoided those 
texts and those subjects which led 
them into Calvinism; and both in 
their prayers and in their sermons, 
except in the use of a certain slang, 
which a long-established habit bad 
rendered sacred, and in the conclusion 
of their prayers, in which they some- 
times, but not always, ascribed glory 
to the three persons, if would have 
been difficult to detect them in any 
thing like orthodoxy. Such was the 
general character of the clergy in and 
about Aberdeen, in the year 1789. 
| knew but of une exception, in a 
Mr. Hay, a popular young man, 
greatly followed, who was honoured 
by the appellation, however unjustly, 
of the gospel minister. My knowledge 
of the character of the Scotch clergy 
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was greatly enlarged the vear fol- 
lowing, which wes spent im Holland 
m asstmg Dy. (iiibert Gerard, the 
son of professor, » hes pulpit 
duties tu Amsterdam It 
of the sons feeling, vor of his pohev, 
principles . 


the 


Was bo part 


to cowceal his Christian 


tle. withoul ruple, sways ravowed 
himself a U ortarien, spoke of his father 
as without doubt a | nitart rm the 


strictes! sense, and ¢» pressed hos behef 
that a large portio: of the clergy of 
the werth of Scot! smd were of the same 
Opinions. At that there 
eight scotch Churches pan) by 
Dut: h (eoverament, with a view 


were 
the 


tire 


encourage the Scotch factories, aud 
most of the gentlem: who «id the 
duty of those churches, were thought 
to be | witarmens. Of one of those cen 
tlemen. who has since distingunshed 
himself by his treatise on the L.overn 
ment of Providence, and the Love of 
God, and by carrying off the rich 


prize at Aberdeen, | am clear m my) 
recollection that he Was reqwardce as 
an enhghtened and a decided U nitanan. 
A very particular intimacy which sub- 
ssted between bim and mv frend, 
makes it, | throk, impossible that | 
should he here under a mistake. I! 


° “ There are more ways 
a d . 4 
fneed D 
nirows bet 


td spatching 
hesides hang’ ig him.” and 
{; Ger ud empl ved 


novel way of 


™\ 
1 inve 
tes hy) -4 the ad “ 


trines of the Dutch Catechism to his con 
gregation 
Afty twe sections, cach section ec mtnining 
we or more qnestions, with texts of Sq rip- 
ture support the 


doctrines they teach, which are boghly 


This ¢ ates hism " div vied inte 


vader each answer, to 
Calviaistic It is eX pec ted that in every 
church of the Datch Establishment one 
of those texts shall be preached from in 
the afternoon of the appomted day . thus 
providiog a sare means of the peealiar 
doctrines of their church being steadily 
and syvtematically taoght The Doctor 
cmtinued to teach them, agreeably to his 
Instructions But how ’ After having 
dove ample justice to the orthodox view 
of the subject, he added, “* But there are 
parties ro the Christian Church, who give 
a different interpre fation to these words,” 
Re. and then preceeded to the other side 
of the question, leas ing his hearers to make 
_ wae oe How far this was an 

RM plan of proceeding, your readers 

will judge. He did, perhaps, al! he could 
to enlighten the people, as his father had 


leng done & en) 
poe tighten the clergy of the 








Lug uiry respects ad ( apps sum, 


cannot tell what are that learned fro. 
of Chrestranity at 
Mir. Waltham frend. in 


fessor'S ve ws 


present time 


his Letters addressed to the Bosheoo of 
Lincoln, verv imgenious!) deserbes 
the manner tn which a specie nler 
may be led by the powerful wothuence 
of gold to change his views oo «4 sab. 


yect of legal debate ; how : u 
hypocrite may go, from sighing and 
groaning at the Tabernacle, with a 
view to carnal profit, to sigh and sob 
at the coaviction of her own tfamv; 
hew Archbishop Secker might 
COLSTHp- 
thous behef of all that ms necessary for 
the dwcharge of the high duties of 
Lambeth Palece. | admire the mge- 
uuity of his apology, and readily sab. 
scribe to his conclusion, that, * when 


ana 


have been conducted to a 


the whole turn of the miud has bees 
bent oue way, it Is pot ireitronal te 
suppose that the united powers of 


fees, of rank and of credut, led hum a 
last to beheve that every thing he ut- 
tered was the truth and nothog but 
the truth.” In a similar manner, the 
learved Professor at Aberdeen may 
have been brought to think somewhat 
difierentlh, now from what he thought 
twenty years ago. 

At the period to which | refer, the 
Church of Scothud was nearly m the 
same state as the Church of buaglaed 
ws now. The greater} ort of the clergy 
studiously ay vided all suby cts of com 
troversy, and preached sound mora! 
chscourses. W hat is the present state 
of their clergy it is not in my power 
to assert; bat, L apprehend, it mght 
easily be learned from our U mtanaa 
brethren now in Scotland, or from 
others who have recently studied m 
their Universities. Some intelligence, 
of a later date than what it ts in my 
power to give, would, | think, be ac- 
ceptable to your readers, as to the 
‘resent state of the Scotch Chorch. 
| cannot suppose they have gone back 
it is probable that truth still spreads ; 
though, under the influence of a strong 
preventive check, it is not so bold # 
it should be. 

1 W. 
pe 


SR, * March 22, 1815. 


U* IN perusing the Ecclesiastical 
History, one cannot but be struck 
by the infinite variety of opinions and 
rung 
was 


shades of opinions, that have 
up m the Christian church. 














eace extremely amused by a Christan 
chroaological tree, shewing the opr- 
nions of parties which had branched 
eut in the successive centurtes, from 
the main root and from one another, 
end | thought that such a work well 
executed would be instructive to the 
Christion world, and might tend to 
aspire them with the spirit of libe- 
rahty. it ws evadent, that this vegeta- 
tite principle is vot exhausted: we 
stil] see parties rising out of one and 
another estabhished class of Christian 
professors, and, perhaps, this will be 
the case fay ages to come. Amongst 
the multitude of isms which are found 
m this fertile field, b have accideutally 
met with one which belongs, I sup 
pose, to the genus of Unitariamism, 
bet which the U uetarian bedy are not 
ia geweral well acquainted with, some 
of our elders being desirous to Keep it 
in the back cround. 
lam, Sir, quite disposed to respect 
the man who dares, not only to think 
awry from the vulgar, bat who also 
mares to publish his thoughts; and | 
vo highly esteem the plnlosophwal 
student who, on a bold and venturous 
wing, takes a flight where nove have 
seared before, and where the vulgar 
mass Can see no hght. Let him pub- 
lish his travels and his discoveries for 
the benefit of society at large, or let 
some one for him explain in a lumi- 
nous way, the great truths he has to 
make known. 
The ism to which 1 allude is Cap- 
pom. | hear that some gentlemen, 
high in office among us, are infeeted 
with this ism, but there seems to be 
“© waaccountable backwardness to let 
appear, It surely would be doing 
jushee to the cause of truth to make 
socown, in a distinct manner, what 
were the peculiar views of so judicious 
ad independent a character, as that 
of the late Mr. Cappe, of York. Per- 
haps others may entertain similar 
opinions, but be timid in expressing 
them; as we have of late years dis- 
covered, both in the Church and 
oat of it, many serious, thinking per- 
as who had imbibed Unitarian 
"ews, they scarcely knew from what 
source, yet feared to avow them, till 
dceident threw in their way the know- 
®of the fact, that a large and re- 
‘pectable body of professors avowed 
sod maintained similar views. Will one 
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ol tik KUMMPErs of Mr.4 Appe, through 
The textiuin ol the Repeosiiory, e\phaua 


to s WwW h ut is pean by + bprpoisen l 
ask tur public bemetit, and am myself, 
é prtert, disposed! tv think we HT a ah. 


r—.. 
oe 

Sik, Norwich, May 5, S18, 
]‘ sives mne vreat pleasure te be 

able to record another mstance of 
the establishment of a Fellowship 
Fund. Ow Sunday, April 12, a meet- 
mg of the congregatiow, assembling 
in the Octagon Chapel, took place, to 
consider of the propriety of lustituting 
a society of the kind to which | have 
alluded, when the proposition met 
with universal approbation, and there 
are already, L beheve, upwards of one 
hundred and fifty subseribers; the rate 
of subseriptien ts fined’ very low, (one 
shilling per quarter, for the obvious 
purpose of including as many as pos- 
sible, and of giving to every ome, how- 
ever humble his condition of life, an 
oppertuaity of domg something for 
what he may deem the cause of pure 
rehgion. Here may the widow's mite 
be blended with the donatives of the 
rich, the offering of him who hath 
only one talent with that of han in 
possession of ten. And bam happy 
to say, that several persons in the 
humbler ranks of life, not reckoned 
as subscribers to the chapel, generally, 
have, on this voluntarily 
viven their names. 

In common with many of your 
correspondents, | am auxtous to give 
my humble suffrage in favour of the 
plan of Fellowship Funds, and to urge 
its adoption in every congregation 
throughout the kingdom. If it do not 
become general, one of its main ob- 
jects will be defeated; its excellence 


oOccasivn, 


and utility being in proportion to the 


number of congregations it embraces. 
Of any objections to the plan I am 
totally iguorant; whilst its recom- 
mendations and advantages are many 
and obvious: and when | consider 
low simple and practicable a method 
it is of raising a sum of money ade- 
quate to all our wants, and bew un- 
pleasant and irksome the usual way of 
obtaining resources has been, | do not 
see what excuse any of my brethren 
can plead for vot heartily recommend- 
iug it to their several congregations. 
Let them do this—let them state its 
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nature and design—let them lay be- 
fore their bearers the necessity there 
is for it, and the many beneficial ef- 
fects of which it will be productive, 
and | feel fully convinced, that in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, 
it not only would not be opposed, 
but would be cordially welcomed and 
zealously supported. It behoves us 
all, if we are sincere in our professions 
of attachment to the cause we have 
openly espoused, to assist 1s far as we 
are able in every plan which is likely 
to advance its interests and speed its 
progress. And so important to this end 
do | conceive “ Fellowship Funds” 
to be, that | cannot but feel grateful 
to Dr. Thomson for se wise and useful 
a suggestion, and for the endeavours 
he has made to set it a-going. Many, 
indeed, are our obligations to that gen- 
tleman. His honourable and disin- 
terested exertions in the cause of Uni- 
tarianism, his zeal always accompa- 
nied with knowledge, and his piety 
ever associated with charity, are well 
worthy of our admiration and imita- 
tion. [lis praise is in all the churches. 
When the Fellowship Funds have be- 
come generally prevalent, and their 
operation is widely and beneficially 
felt, there will “this that he hath 
done be told for a memorial of him.” 

1 will also take the hberty of sug. 
vesting, that whenever a Fellowship 
Fund ts formed, it would be desirable 
as a piece of agreeable intelligence, 
and as an incitement to the formation 
of similar institutions, to record it on 
the pages of the Mouthly Repository. 
And if | may be permitted to offer 
another hint, | would further recom- 
mend to every such society, to sub- 
scribe for at least one or two Numbers 
of this Journal. The money cannot 
be better laid out than in supporting 
so valuable a publication, and which 
is at the same time so useful an organ 
of our sentiments, and so important a 
register of our proceedings. It would 
be disgraceful to the Unitarians, as a 
body, after what has been said upon 
the subject, to suffer the Monthly 
Repository any longer to support a 
sert of precarious existence, just to 
be able to maintain a feeble struggle 
betwixt life and death. The Unita- 
rians are quite numerous enough to 
keep it actively and vigorously alive, 
and shame be upon them if they do 


not. Let every one, nay, let but one 
in ten do his share towards supporting 
our various hecessary Institutions, and 
the burden on each will be so small, 
that its weight will be scarcely felt, 
Union, union, that is for us the one 
thing needful, and till we have that to 
a greater extent than at present, our 
individual exertions lose half their 
value. I therefore hail the establish. 
ment of Fellowship Funds as one great 
step towards this desired end, and 
earnestly hope, that every successive 
Number of the Repository may inform 
us of their continued progress. 
THOMAS MADGE. 
—_ 
Birmingham, 

Sir, April 6, 1818. 

[' my mite of commendation may 

be acceptable to your Correspon- 
dent T. N. 'T., for his valuable Essay 
lately exhibited in your pages, [pp. 
471, 582, 660,] | feel a pleasure in 
presenting it, in confidence that the 
offering is in unison with the opinion 
of the majority of your readers. But 
why should a writer of so much pre- 
cision, eloquence and humanity, with- 
hold his name from the public eye? 
Why not add to the pleasure his 
talents have afforded, by giving us 
the means of knowing to whom we 
are indebted for his masterly appeal 
at once to our judgment and to our 
most refined affections? | can admire 
his anonymous efforts, but methinks 
to know his name would add much 
to the gratification received, and still 
more to find that he was within reach 
of personal acquaintance. 

Will you allow me topresent thiscon- 
sideration to the notice of your readers, 
and to urge upon your Correspondents 
the propriety and desirableness of affix: 
ing their signatures to their commu- 
nications? In every point of view " 
carries a strength of recommendation 
favourable to the interest of truth, 
justice, of morality, of science, of be- 
nevolence aud of religion, with a! 
their bearings and connexious.— It 
stamps the seal of sincerity, and gives 
an undisputed pledge that, howeve! 
the writer may be deceived in his 
opinions, or however he may overrate 
the value of his communications, 
still holds himself accountable to the 
world for his intentions ; and thou! 
it may be no direct promise for exp!* 














nation, it is at Jeast a voluntary sub- 
mission to the scrutiny of others, and 
a fair and manly appeal to their ap- 
bation and good-will. 
That differences in opinion do and 
will subsist between persons of the 
clearest heads and most benevolent 
hearts, is, perhaps, more to be admired 
in the dispensations of Providence, 
than regretted as an imperfection. 
Without this stimulus to inquiry, one 
can form no idea of improvement or 
elevation of character; and, like all 
other bounties of heaven, it becomes 
the bane of our happiness, only when 
we lose sight of its advantages, and 
suffer it to degenerate into a selfish 
aad degrading excess. The freedom 
of the press is the glory of English- 
men, and onght to be that of every 
civilized human being - but who has 
not bitter occasion to lament its exe- 
crable perversion; and who is not 
ready to admit that much of the acri- 
mony and diabolical violence which 
agitates the world, would be softened 
or even exterminated by the voluntary 
responsibility of those who presume 
to instruct others through this power- 
ful and extensive channel? Perhaps 
the principal objection which gene- 
rally operates upon the minds of wri- 
fers, whose ambition may be bounded 
by occupying a few columns in a 
periodical miscellany, is the compara- 
tive insignificance of their communi- 
cations. In reply it will be readily 
admitted, that it is one of the leading 
recommendations to these popular 
works, that they spread useful know- 
ledge toa much greater extent than 
can be attained by other means, aud 
give the fullest opportunity of concen- 
trating the result of long and patient 
inquiry in the smallest possible eom- 
pass; so that “ multum in parvo” 
may often and effectually be presented 
a an apology for scattered but valued 
fragments, and the communicator be 
at least entitled to share the second 
portion of applause with the volumi- 
sous and original inquirer. Besides, 
will not the objection resolve itself into 
this dilemma; if too trivial to sanction 
a vame, can such communication 
be worthy the public attention? Why 
aanoy « whole community with what 
an a is ashamed to acknow- 
? Or if the subject be really 
Seed, why object to a fair reputation 
VOL. Kazi. 2u 
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founded on the esteem and goodwill 
of our contemporaries, (even for small 
attempts,) or to the hope of being 
hereafter named among the few mem- 
bers of society who, in their day, were 
desirous of doing good? ‘There must 
be an inexpressible charm even in the 
expectation of posthumous fame; and 
while such writers as Milton and 
Bentham have looked through the 
veil of futurity as a recompense for 
the neglect of their coutemporaries, it 
must be admitted as a commendable 
motive in human conduct to animate 
to its most vigorous and amiable ex- 


ertions: 


** La raison sait que c’est un songe, 
Mais elle en sait les douceurs ;— 
Presque tous les plaisirs des hommes, 


Ne sont que des douces errears.” 


Reason admits ‘tis all a dream, but 
she also knows its gratifications ; almost 
the sum of human felicity consists in 
sweet but voluntary delusions. 

I was much gratified with the Me- 
moir in your last Number, [p. 153,] 
of the late W. Russell, U'sq., my chief 
regret being its shortuess, as | con- 
ceive the circumstances aud the man 
would supply a most interesting nar- 
rative for au extensive display ; aud I 
also (to apply my foregoing hinta) 
wished the writer bad given bis name 
instead of the mere initials. By way 
of farther illustration, | beg leave te 
offer the following honourable anec- 
dote, convinced that it will lose no- 
thing of its importance by the attes- 
tation of a real siguatare. The case 
is probably unknown to the friends 
and relations of the deceased, and I 
am proud of the opportuuity of record. 
ing it. It could not with propriety 
be divulged before, and gratitude now 
forbids that such magnauimity should 
pass silently into oblivion. If it is 
highly praise-worthy in the henefac- 
tor, it confers vo small degree oi credit 
on the receivers; may it operate as it 
is intended as an encouragement to 
all, but especially to young persons 
begivning the world, to merit the con- 
fAdence of their friends, by an inflexi- 
ble adherence to thoce princtples on 
which the confidence was bestowed. 
Generosity and gratitude are recipro- 
cal; worthy of each other, aud de- 
pending ou mutual co-operation and 
support. I have never had an oppor- 
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tunity of making any return for the 
kindness, exceptin occasionally fixing 
my attention to the subject, till my 
eyes became suffused and my heart 
warmed with the meditation. 

About the \ear 1784 | was engaged 
with my brother as manufacturers, in a 
business which had commenced about 
three years, and immediately on the 
expiration of my apprenticeship. Our 
a capital was a borrowed one of 
£200. We kept house for the sake of a 
superannuated father, a lame brother, 
and a sister whose health was too deli- 
cate to allow her to gain her mainte- 
nance by floundering through the 
world. We had hitherto done pretty 
well, when inan unlucky hour, and for 
the sake of serving an elder brother, 
we engaged ina speculation, by which, 
in the course of six months, we lost 
upwards of £400. We applied to the 
channel whence our capital was pro- 
eured, but could not obtain farther 
assistance; our necessities then drove 
us to look out elsewhere, and we 
applied to Mr. Russell for his advice. 
We had done some little business with 
him in his mercantile concerns; he 
must have known my father’s mis- 
fortunes and his fair reputation; and 
we belonged to the same class of 
Dissenters, though not attending the 
same place of worship; beyond these 
we were unacquainted. We explained 
every circumstance, and shewed a de- 
ficiency in our affairs of from £100 to 
£200. After a willing investigation, 
he, without hesitation, thus decided: 
“| see,” said he, “the state of the 
family, the capabilities of the trade, 
and | hope | sce that integrity in your 
principles and conduct which will not 
suffer you to deceive me. If any other 
plan suggests itself, and which you 
may think preferable, you must adopt 
it, and make the best terms you can 
with your friends and creditors ; but 
if you think that by close attention 
and economy, and by a persevering 
struggle you can retrieve yourselves 
with a loan of £200, come to me as 
your occasions May require, and you 
shall repay me as you can; holding 
yourselves accountable to my scrutiny 
whenever | may require it.” We had 
the money; iu about two years it 
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was repaid, and the world never had 
reason to suspect that we had been 
insolvent. 
JAMES LUCKCOCK. 
re 

Sir, Palgrave, May 4, 1818. 
Hite entertained the opinion 

that much benefit would accrue 
to the Unitarian cause, from the for- 
mation of associations upon the prin- 
ciple of Fellowship Funds, long before 
the idea of them was first given to 
the public, by means of the Reposi- 
tory ; lL have much pleasure in an. 
nouncing the establishment of one at 
Palgrave Chapel yesterday afternoon, 
It is unnecessary to occupy your pages 
with a detail of its rules, which are 
similar to those already announced: 
the objects to be embraced by it are, 
to afford assistance to such congre- 
gatious as may stand in need of it, in 
supporting public worship on Unita. 
rian principles; to contribute toward 
the education of young men for the 
ministry ; and to co-operate im any 
other measures that may be deemed 
expedient for the protection of reli- 
gious liberty. 

Perhaps { shall not be deemed in- 
trusive, if I take this opportunity, Sir, 
of expressing my hope, that the for- 
mation of these Funds will soon be 
followed by the establishment of con- 
gregational libraries and meetings for 
conference. Conference, | cousider as 
being by far the best mode of con- 
veying religious instruction. — It is not 
every one who can follow a detailed 
piece of criticism when delivered 10 
asermon: or if this were possible, as 
the remarks would not be equally 
convincing to all, an opportunity 1s 
wanted, which is afforded by confer- 
ence, for the perfectly unconvinced to 
start their objection, or for the net 
quite convinced to ask for some fur- 
ther explanation. I have sometimes 
thought, that it might do much good, 
by exciting public attention to this 
mode of acquiring knowledge, wert 
the subjects which have been thus 
discussed at Hackney Chapel to be 
published in your useful Miscellany. 
With these hints | beg to subscribe 
myself, 


JOHN FULLAGAR. , 
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Ou a Mistake in the Improved Version. 
SIR, Mar. S, 1818. 
FIVMERE is a considerable error in 

l a critical note of the Improved 
Version upon a passage of great im- 
portance, which ought, at any rate, 
not to have found its way into the 
last edition. I take the liberty of cor- 
recting it here, because it might, per- 
haps, inpeach the fairness of Unita- 
rian criticism if it passed unnoticed. 
On Acts xx. 28, the annotator ob- 
serves, “ the received text reads 
‘God, upon the authority of no Ms. 
of note or value.” Nuw, Sir, it so 
happens, that the Vatican, which is 
perhaps the M>. of the greatest value, 
reads Qeov, as would have appeared 
to the annotator, if he had consulted 
the very important appendix sub- 
jomed by Griesbach to his second 
edition, or had carefully read the note 
as it stands in the [London edition, 
blandering as it ts and self-contradic- 
tory, ewing not so much to the over- 
sight of that great scholar, as of his 
English editors. 

The case stands thus: Griesbach, 
in publishing his first volume con- 
taining the Gospels, had the assistance 
of Professor Birch's Collations from 
the Vatican and other MSS. (alluded 
toin the Introduction to the Improved 
Version, p. xiii.) from which work he 
quotes all his readings of that impor- 
tant MS. The Acts of the Apostles, 
as he relates in his Preface to the se- 
cond volume, were priuted off before 
he got a sizht of the Professor's Col- 
lations of that part of the New Testa- 
ment, and he, therefore, wrote the note 
iN question, without any relation to, 
and indeed without any knowledge of 
what the Vatican reading was, and 
in that state he makes the assertion 
Which the Improved Version has co- 
pied, that no MS. of value was in 
favour of the received text. lle ad- 
ded, however, an Appendix to the 
second volume, as he observes in the 
Preface, containing the Collations ‘rom 
Birch, relating to the Acts, and in 
that, the Vatican B. and two other 
MSS, are described as reading Qcov. 
This alters the case very materially, 
it will be observed, though it still, I 
imagine, leaves the evidence greatly, 


though not so greatly, preponderating 
against @cov; and accordingly you 
will see, that in the small and abridged 
edition, printed by Griesbach at Leip- 
sic, and reprinted in America in 1806, 
although he still rejects ®ccu from 
the text, yet he prefixes to it the sign, 
which he uses to shew that there is 
a good deal to be said in its favour. 

lu the Loudon reprint of 1810, of 
the large edition, the Editors very pro- 
perly endeavoured to insert all the 
Addenda from birch (published in 
Griesbach’s Appendix) into their pro- 
per places tm the notes, but they forgot 
that, in this iustauce, by so doing, 
without any notice to the reader, they 
made the uote self-contradictory; in 
one place stating, that the Vatican 
read ©Ocov, in auother, that no MS, 
of any value did so. ‘This last state- 
ment, the Improved Version has co- 
pied, but itis important that it should 
not be put quite so strongly in the 
next edition. 

It is to be hoped, care will be taken 
(in the repriut, which I understand is 
now in progress in London, of the 
large edition of Griesbach), to rectify 
the bad arrangement of tits uote. It 
should be left as it stood originally, 
and the additional matter subhjomed 
in a distinct form, that the reader 
may be easily aware of the circum- 
stance, and draw bis own conclusion, 
as to the difference which the new evi- 
dence adduced forms, in the case that 
can be made in favour of Ocov There 
will be no oceasion to add the note 
from Birch, which Griesbach has 
quoted, stating the grounds for his 
asserting the Vatican reading to be 
@ccv, because if they will get the MS, 
itself examined as | have done, they 
will be able to state the fact positively 
from their own kuowledge. The MS. 
is not now sO e1sy of access, having 
heen removed with the rest of the 
spoils of f= to ee abode in 

» Vatican Library at Kome. 

_ ~ OBSCURUS. 


I 


Chiche ter, Feb. 4, 1818. 
WAS highly gratified by the able 
explanation which your excellent 
Correspondent W. H. bas given in 















































































v. 16, and the other passages 
with which he has compared it. | 
am happy to be able to confirm his 
criticism, by shewing, that it affords 
a full explanation of another difficult 

ssoge iu Scripture, Dan. ii. 8: where 

ebuchadnezzar says to the Chal- 
deans, “| know of a certainty, that 
ye would gain the time, because ye see 
the thing is gone from me.” This 
phrase cannot here mean to make 
delay or gain time, for in the 16th 
verse we fiud the king readily gave 
Daniel time to consider. The Alex- 
drine version is, 67) xaicoy duess 
ekayopatere ; and according to the 
criticism so ably illustrated by your 
Correspondent, | imagine the passage 
means, “ that ye are contriving to act 
according to circumstances, to save 
yourselves from danger.” The word 
used in this passage is the very one 
used by Paul in the passages, which 
_ Correspondent has illustrated. 

ill W.H. pardon me, if from our 
former intimate friendship | venture 
to nay, that it is from his known abi- 
lity in criticism, that | hope for a 


wd last Number, [pp. 46, 47,) of 
iph. 


——————— 
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solution of my difficulty, with respect 
to the change of style at the beginning 
of the forty-sixth chapter of Jeremiah, 
and will you allow me to state more 
particularly, what the difficulties of 
the question are? ‘The first forty-five 
chapters aud the last chapter of Jere. 
miah ere in Hebrew, both in respect 
of words and idiom, and appear to 
me very prosaic, and to shew that 
their author could not write tm a very 
sublime or poetical style. But from 
the forty-sixth to the fifty-first chap- 
ters inclusive, we find a strain of the 
most sublime and poetic imagery; and 
though the words are pure Hebrew, 
vet the idiom, and especially the man- 
ner of using the relative is evidently 
Chaldaic. What to think of this | 
know not. If W. H. or any of your 
other Correspondents, who are well 
acquainted with Hebrew and all its 
kindred dialects, aud with the history 
of the Assyrian, Babylonian and Per- 
sian monarchies, can solve this ques- 
tian, they will much oblige, 
7.C.2 
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THE LOVE OF GOD EXEMPLIFIED 
IN EXTERNAL NATURE. 


Whene'rr we climb the mountain's head 
To greet the harbinger of day, 

Or view him sink in ocean's bed, 
Thy love, O God! points ev'ry ray. 


In the fresh baliny ev'ning breeze 

Where groves of gold aud verdure shine, 
Rich with the perfumes of the trees, 

We hear the voice of Love divine. 


Love decks the finely varied flow'rs, 
The fragrant progeny of spring, 
Aad round the prison'd senses pours, 

Their soft delicious offering. 


"Tis Love that paints the insect choirs, 


With all their gay and gorgeous dyes; 
"Tis Love the simple birds inspires, Tay 
And charms in all their melodies. 


Ney, ev'ry sight that wins the eye, 
And ev'ry sound that wooes the ear, 


And ev'ry gale that passes by 
Pretlalas the hand of Love is there. 
G. R. 


= 


Norwich, 
Sir, May 11, 1818. 

Tue following Translation of the 
Latin Epigram on Sleep, which ap- 
peared in the Repository, [p. 95,] 18 
not included in the number of those 
sent you by Mr. Bransby, [p. 277). | 
have no knowledge by whom it was 
translated. It is very beautifully set 
to music by my friend Dr Hague, of 
Cambridge, and was published in a 
collection of his glees some years ago. 


EDW. TAYLOR. 


Death's truest image, sorrow’s surest 


friend, 
Sleep, like a bride, upon my couch attend: 
For oh! what charm thy lenient pow! 
applies et 
To him, who dying lives, yet living dies: 
—— 
Another Translation of the beautiful 
Epigram 
IN SOMNUM. 


Come, Death's soft image, on my pillow 


rest 
And me, kind Sleep, of eare and thought 
Ivest : 
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How sweet to die, while still retaining 


breath, 
To live, thus folded in the arms of Death! 
R. F. 
Kidderminster, May 16, 1818. 


——- Ea 

The Welsh Psalms of Edward Wil- 
ams, published in 1812, “ for the 
celebration of the one God and Father 
of all,” are composed in the dialect 
of the ancient Bards of Walia, aud 
adapted for the universal exercise of 
Christian devotion, agreeably to the 
recommendation and encouragement, 
which he received from “ Dr. Kippis 
and the Kev. Theophilus Lindsey,” &c. 


“Hear from the grave, great Taliesin, 
hear! 

They breathe a sou) to animate thy 
clay.”’ 


The following is a translation of 
the 117th Psalm, on the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


Thy sole dominion, heav’nly King! 
Enjoys immortal peace, 

Aud, founded on a rock, endures 
No shadow of decrease : 

The rock of ages is the base, 
On which its tow’rs recline ; 

Whose walls of adamant are crown’d 
With beams of joy divine. 

Beneath thy reign of bliss supreme, 
Be mine the glorious part 

To share the bouuties of thy love, 
With ecstacy of heart; 

Where wisdom thy designs unfolds 
In truth’s eternal light ; 

And goodness breathes her native air, 
In realms of pure delight. 





ee ee —_— —_—— 
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The preceding was not selected as 
superior to the rest of the Psalms of 
the Bard, lolo Morganwg; but rather 
to invite the attention of Cambrians 
to the whole book ; which might be 
entitled the Unitarian Psalter. 

W. EVANS. 
Kilworthy, near Tavistock, 
Feb. 11, 1818. 


—_—e—- 


AGAINST THE FEAR OP DEATH 


(Frem the Arcadia. Lib. 5. 


~_ 


eat 


Since Nature’s works be good, and Death 
doth serve 
As Nature’s work: w hy should we fea: 
to die? 
Since fear is vain, but when it may pre- 
serve, 
Why should we fear that which we can 
not fly ? 
Fear is more pain than is the pain it fears, 
Disarming human minds of native 
might : 
While each conceit an ugly figure bears, 
Which were not evil, well viewed in 
reasou’s light. 
Only our eyes, whieh dimm’d with pas- 
sions be, 
And scarce discern the dawn of coming 
day, 
Let them be clear’d, and now begin to see 
Our life is but a step in dusty way, 
Then let us hold the bliss of peaceful! 
mind, 
Since this we feel, great loss we cannot 
find. 


ee 


1818. April 12, at Stainforth, near 
Thorne, of a consumption, Exitzaseri 
Anpy, aged 31. Though in very humble 
circumstances, she had, through her own 
application aod inquiry, rendered herself 
by no means inferior in Christian know- 
ledge and virtue. During her protracted 
indisposition, she uuiformly displayed an 
eatire resignation to the inysterious, though 
all-wise and benevolent purposes of Divine 
Providence. She experienced all the in- 
terest of an amiable and affectionate parent 
and wife, in the happiness and welfare of 
her husband and numerons family of little 

ren, after she should be separated 
them; bot this was displayed in such 

® Manner, and expressed in such len- 
as only rendered more conspicuous 

t unfei submission to the will of 


Him who cannot err, The principles of 
Unitarian Christianity, which she had been 
led to embrace some years ago, through 
the preaching of the Rev. Mr Blake, espe- 
cially displayed themselves in all their 
native beauty and energy upon her mind, 
at the important period wheo s!e felt her 
dissolution fast approaching. Bute very 
few hours previous to her death, she re- 
peated, with great animation and firmness, 
the declaration she had often made on 
former occasions, that God é# wood, and 
will always do what he knows ta be beat 
for us ; and that her entire confidence was 
‘placed in the free, unmeriled, unpurchased 
mercy af God, as revealed in his word, 
and particularly manifested in the gift of 
his Son Jesus Christ. 

The peculiar excelleneies of her charec- 
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ter were humility and an ardent desire to 
know, to obey and to extend the influence 
of the truth asit isin Jesus. A regular 
attendance upon public worship she deemed 
not only an unperious duty, but au inesti 
mable privilege, and her vacant seat in the 
house of prayer will long remain a paimful 
monument of her death to ber former fel- 
low worshipers and friends 

She a member of the Stainforth 
Unitarian Church, and ber remains were 
deposited ta the burial. ground belonging 
to that society And as hers was the tirst 
faneral that had taken place at Stamforth, 
a great number of people of all denomina- 
tions were assembled on the occasion. But 
with whatever feelings of curiosity many 
might be led to attend, it was peculiarly 
pleasing to observe the seriousness of their 
deportment, wnd the rmterest they mani 
fested in what they saw and heard. Searceiy 
half the persons present were enabled to 
join iw that part of the service that was 
conducted in the chapel , but the address 
delivered at the grave, was heard with the 
deepest attention by the whole assembly. 
A funeral sermon was preached on occasion 
of he: death, the following Sunday, toa 
pamerens and much afiected anditory, 
from 1 Cor. xv 57: “* Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus ( hrist.”” 

The removal of such a person as Eli 
gabeth Abdy, from the infant Unitarian 
church at Stainforth, and especially from 
her numerous family, will long be pain 
fully felt by her former fellow worshipers 
and friends. Both the latter and the 
former, however, will be best enabled to 
Support her loss, by endeavouring to imi- 
tate the excellencies of her character. May 
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her virtues, therefore, be firmly engraven 
npon their memories, and reflected iu their 
condnet. 
J. G. 
a 

April 24, at Chatham, aged 33, Mrs 
Saran Cunpirt, wife of John Cundill, 
Unitarian Baptist minister = In attempting 
to vive a sketch of her character, it may 
suffice to say, that she was respected by 
all her acquaintances, and dear to thom 
with whom she was intimate Her natuially 
placid and affectionate temper, was im. 
proved by religicas impressions to an easy 
conformity with every thing evdearing and 
becoming in the domestic aud social circle, 
She was bred up among the Methodists, 
but never could be persuaded to join the 
society, because she did not possess those 
feelings upon which they lay s) much 
stress She thought conversion meant a 
turning from evil to good, and that serious 
and pious people, who believed in Jesus 
as the Christ, were the subjects of gospel 
salvation. Hence, when she heard the 
doctrines of Unitac:ianism explained, she 
readily embraced them; and became ex- 
tiemely attached to the ministry of Mr, 
Heinikin, the Unitarran minister at Gains- 
borough, where she then resided: in these 
principles she afterwards lived, and in 
these she died, full of comfort and conf 
dence in a merciful and gracious God, 
whose love was attested by Jesus Christ. 
She fell a victim to maternal affection 
Anxiety and grief for an only child, whose 
life was considered in danger, brought en 
a premature delivery, at the end of seven 
months’ advance in a state of pregnancy, 
and in the end terminated her life. 

-——— 
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Unitarian Fund. 

Tus anniversary of this Institution was 
beld on Wednesday, 13th May, at the 
chapel ia Parliament Court, Artillery Lane. 
The Rev WP. Scargill, of Bury, intro. 
duced the service with readiog and prayer; 
the Rev. S. S. Toms, of Framlingham, 
Offered the general prayer; and a very 
able end appropriate sermon was delivered 
on the eceasion, by the Rev. Dr. N Philipps, 
of Shefheld, who has acceded to the una. 
Mimons request of the Society for its pub- 
lication The Rev. James ¥ ates, of Bir- 
mingham, was announced as preacher for 
the year cusuing. 

After divine service, Mr. Frend was 
called to the Chair, and the members pre- 
seat proceeded to transact the usual busi. 
ness of the Society. The Report of the 
Committee contained a variety of interest. 





ing extracts from Mr. Wright's journals of 
his labours in Scotland, and several coua- 
ties of England, during the past year; 3 
sketch of his plans for the ensuing summer; 
an encouraging account of the state of 
Unitarianism at Colchester and other places 
im connexion with the Fund; and a me- 
rited tribute to the memory of their late 
Missionary, Mr. Winder, who was present 
at the last Anniversary of the Society, and 
then meditated an extension of his labours, 
which has been prevented by his death 

The Treasurer announced the receipt of 
several very liberal donations, among 
which were £50 from Jos. Liddell, Esq, 
Moor Park, near Carlisle; £50 anony- 

mous, by Dr. Smith, of Yeovil; and 4 
legacy of £50 (from which £5 were de- 

ducted for legacy duty) from the late Mr. 

Walker, one of the youngest members of 
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the Society, and who promised, had his 
life been spared, to do honour to the reli- 
gious opinions which he embraced upon 
conviction, and to be a most useful mem- 
ber of the Parliament Court congregation, 
to which he belonged. 

Inv electing officers, Mr. Aspland, who 
had been Secretary from the formation of 
the Fund in the year 1806, was again put 
in nomination, and it was the unanimous 
wish, that be should continue in that situa- 
tion. A letter from Mr. Aspland was then 
read by the Chairman, stating, that the 
ill-health which kept him from the meeting, 
would also prevent his undertaking so re- 
sponsible an office. The following resolu- 
tion was, in conseqnence, moved, and car- 
ried unanimously: ** That the members of 
this Society learn, with deep regret, that 
Mr. Aspland’s ill-health prevents his again 
accepting the office of Secretary. His 
important, laborious and continued services 
have entitled him to their warmest grati- 
tude. They are convinced, that the respec- 
tability, usefulness and permanence of the 
Unitariau Fund; its gradual progress ; 
its present flourishing state ; the removal 
of prejudices against its objects and means ; 
the fitness of its plans, and the success of 
its endeavours, ave mainly attributable to 
his zeal, prudence, ability and indefati- 
gable exertion. It is their hope and prayer, 
that his health may be perfectly re esta- 
blished, and his valuable life Jong spared 
to his family and friends, the Church of 
Christ and society at large. And althongh 
his labours, as Secretary of this Society, 
be at present discontinued, they hope that 
he will coutinue to watch over its interests, 
and that he may enjoy the reward of his 
disinterested exertions in its bebalf, by 
beholding the extensive diffusion of just 
and libera! sentiments of religion amongst 
the poor of this country.”’ The fullowing 
gentlemen were then chosen into office : 


JOUN CHRISTIE, Esa. Treasurer. 
REV, W. J. FOX, Secretary. 


? Committee. 
Rey, R. ASPLAND, 
Mr. D. EATON, 

Mr Db. GIBBS, 

Mr Si ART, 

Mr. C RICHMOND, 
Mr. E TAYLOR, 
Mr. J. TAYLOR. 


Auditors. 
Mr. A. HUTCHISON, 
Mr. D. TAYLOR. 


Votes of thanks were also passed to the 
Treasurer and Committee, to Mr. Wright 
aud the other Missionaries, to the Ministers 
whe carried on the Lectures at Worship 
Street in the Jast winter, &c. 

Between Two aud Three Hundred of the 
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Subseribers and friends to the Fund after 
wards dined together atthe London Tavern. 
Mr. Christie presided, and contributed 
largely to the enjoyment of the afternoon, 
by the very able manner in which he ina. 
troduced the seuatiments usually proposed 
to the company on these occasions. The 
meeting Was also addressed by Dr Philipps, 
Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Rutt, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Seargill and others, on various 
topies counected with the lustitution 

The temporary suspension of the Unita- 
rian Academy at Hackuey, after the ter- 
mination of the present session, on accowat 
of the inability of its excellent Tutor to 
encounter the labours of its superinten- 
dance, until his health should be firmly 
re-established, was announced by its Trea. 
surer 

*,* The corresponding members of the 
Unitarian Fund, and all persons applying 
to that Society for information or assiet- 
ance, are requested, in future, to addreas 
their communications to Mr, Fox, 4, Suf- 
folk-Place, Hackney-Ruad, London, 

2 
London Unitarian Book Society. 

Own Thursday, April the 16th, was holden 
the twenty seventh anniversary of this se- 
ciety. On this occasion an appropriate, able 
and interesting discourse was delivered by 
the Rev. W. J. Fox, at the chapel in Essex 
Street. As the sermon will, most probably, 
be before the public previously to the ap- 
pearance of this account, it would be sur- 
perfluous to give here any statement of the 
preacher's scope and arguments. The rules 
of the society not allowing of the anniver- 
sary sermon being printed at the charge of 
its funds, the publication of this was pro- 
posed by a private subscription. In the 
afternoon the members and their friends, 
to the number of about seventy, dined to- 
gether at the Old Loudon Tavern, Bishops- 
vate Street, John Chvistie, Esq. in the 
chair, who presided with his usual spirit 
and ability. In the course of the evening 
the following gentlemen addressed the 
chair on their respective healths being 
proposed :— Mr, Alderman Goodbehere, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Gibson, the treasurer; 
Mr. Ebenezer Johnston, of Lewes; Mr. 
Everett, Greek professor of Harvard Col- 
lege, North America, who gave a very 
interesting account of the state of Unita- 
rianism in that country; and Mr, Rees, 
the secretary. The meeting had to lament 
the absence of Mr. Belsham, who, after 
attending the celebration of twenty-six 
anniversaries of the society, to the forma- 
tion and success of which he had, in vari- 
ous ways, eminently contributed, intimated 
through the secretary, thata regard to his 
health obliged him to decline attendance 


on all public tavern diauers. 
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Toleration of the Jewish Religion. 
Sir, May 12, 1818. 

Isexp you a short note (as accurate a 
one as I could procure, not having been 
myself present) of a case that may have 
some interest with your readers. 

They will recollect we were told a few 
mouths ago, in the Court of Chancery, that 
Jews were no doubt too bad to be foleradle ; 
god it was contended that we, Unitarians, 
were nota bit better. 

Tam glad to observe, that our courts of 
law are not quite so bad yet, and I trust 
that other judges will, like Mr. Justice 
Abbott, pause before they declare that to 
be unlawful which no law prohibits. 

It will be a curious thing if Unitarians 
should let it be quietly decided in the 
Court of Chancery, that, though expressly 
tolerated, licensed, and (as Lord Mansfield, 
im a similar case, observed) established by 
lew, their places so licensed are still ille- 
gel, their worship indictable, and their 
oandations void, because they reject some 
part of the church of England Christianity, 
while the courts of law are protecting, in 
all these respects, Jews who reject it alto- 
gether. 

VIGIL. 


Court of King’s Bench, Guildhall, Wed- 
nesday, May 6, before Mr. Justice 
Abbott. 


Lazarus and others, Lessees of a Jews’ 
Synagogue, v. Simmonds. 

Tuts was an action brought to recover 
from the defendant a sum of money for 
vent of seats, and for dues for the support 
of certain religious ceremonies used in the 
Jewish worship. 

Among other grounds of defence, it was 
objected, that although Jews were tolernted 
by the laws of England, they would not be 
recognized by the courts so as to protect 
and assist foundations for preaching doc- 
trines in opposition to Christianity, “ which 
is ar of the laws of England.” 

Mr. Marryatt, therefore, counsel for de- 
fendant, cross-examined the witness, as to 
whether the Jewish persuasion was not ip 
opposition to Christianity: Mr. Justice 
Abbett interfered, saving, of that there 
cun be no doubt; the Jews, as every man 
who had read his Bible could tell. did 
wot believe in the divine mission of our 
Saviour. 

Mr. Marryatt then submitted the action 
could not be maintained; he had looked 
wt the law on the subject and did not find 
that it recognized or tolerated Jewish Sy. 
magogaes, they being establishments for 
the propagation of doctrines hestile to 
Christianity, and consequently tha: this 
sox als Gael enterta: Troe it 
was, t wei in this 
couatry, had =e under a royal 
trent, im the reign of Charles LI, and that 
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Jews had been encouraged under the Pro. 
tectorate; yet if was not open, he cop. 
tended, to persons of that persnasion, 
without license or covtroul to build syne. 
gogues, and bring actians, &c. in respect of 
matters arising from such foundations 
Even Protestant Dissenters were not tole. 
rated without a certificate of , 
commonly called a license ; the toleration 
act did not even extend to them without 
such a license, much less to a Jewish 
synagogue. 

Mr. Justice Abbott asked, if there was 
any law prohibiting the erection of Jewish 
synagogues? Mr. Marryatt replied, there 
was not. Mr. Gurney said, there was ao 
act legalizing the marriages of Jews, 

Mr. Justice Abbott. —If there be no set 
prohibiting Jewish worship and synago- 
gues, | shall not, sitting here, say they an 
unlawful. 

Mr. Marryatt, submitted that it eould 
not be lawful to erect places for preaching 
doctrines hostile to Christianity. 

Mr. Scarlett, counsel for the plantifis, 
could not but admire the extraordinary 
Christian zeal displayed by his learned 
frieud. 

Mr. Justice Abbott said, the Jew 
worship beirg tolerated, all legal rights, 
connected with that sanction, followed as « 
conseqnence. The action, he should ée- 
cide, was marntainable. 

— 
Unitarian Baptist Church, York. 
Str, 

Whatever unfavourable impression be 
taken place in the minds of some of ow: 
Unitarian friends against this Church, #e 
hope and have reason to believe that they 
are in a great measure done away ; but thes 
we hope our Unitarian brethren will give 
us credit for when we say, that we were 
and are, and we hope we ever shall be, 
men of integrity, acting from conscientiows 
and the best of motives. 

By your permission we wish once more 

to introduce our case to the notice 0 
your readers, and the friends of rations 
Christianity, and to lay before them * 
statement of the sitaation in which tbe 
Unitarian Baptist Church in York » 
placed, by the purchasing of 4 chapel 
in the year 1816, which lately belonged 
to the Independents, for the sum o! three 
hundred pounds—sixty-three pounds eigh- 
teen shillings and sixpence of which were 
defrayed by the society, which chiefly 
consists of labouring, industrious people ; 
twenty pounds were given by the Unitarte 
Fuad; and twelve pounds seven shilling’ 
by sundry voluntary donations; $° that 
there will remain, with the expense of the 
writings, &c. two hundred and twenty: 
three pounds seventeen shillings and s!%- 
pence, which were borrowed on interes! 
at £5 per vent. per annum. 
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A female friend wishing that the society 
might be entirely disencumbered of tts pecu- 
niary embarrassinents, has generously come 
forward to say, that she will give the sum 
of one hundred pounds, ov condition that 
we can either hy our own exertions, or 
through the medium of the Mouthly Re 

itorvy, raise the other ove hundred and 
twenty-three pounds seventéen shillings 
and sixpeuve 

We cannot close this statement, without 
returning our most sincere thanks tu those 
friends who have so liberally come forward 
ia our behalf, since the last time our case 
appeared inthe Monthiy Repository, which 
amounts to the sum of five pouuds five 
shillings. 

The members of our church have since 
entered into a subscription, to raise the 
sum of twenty pounds this year, so that 
there will remain a debt upon the chapel 
to the amount of ninety-eight pounds 
twelve shillings and six pence. 

We hope, after reading the history of 
this Church, and this statement, that the 
friends of truth, of righteousness, and of 
uncorrupted Christiauity, will assist us in 
this vodertaking, which we conceive to 
be of God. 

Donations however small will be thank- 
fully received by the Rev. KR Aspland, 
Hackney Road, Mr, David Eaton, High 
Holborn, London, and the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, York. 

JOSEPH RICHARDSON. 
WILLIAM FOX, 
York, Feb. 13th, 1518. 


The following is a statement of the accounts. 
Money received, as stated in Mon, Repos. 








mae ses SO ER ae 
A Female Friend - - - - 100 0 O 
Voitarian Raptists, York - - 20 0 90 
Robert Wainewright, Esq. Gray's 
. ieee eee eee 3.0 
Thomas Hardy, Esq. Walworth 1 1° 0 
Mr. David Eaton, High Holborn 1 1 0 
£221 10 6 
Paid for the Chapel, writ- 
gs, &e, £320 3 0 
Debt upon the Chapel £98 12 6 


—_—— 
South Wales Quarterly Meetings. 


The quarterly meeting of the Unitarian 
Christians, in South Wales, was held at 
Aberdare, Glamorgaushive, on Dee. 31, 
(817, and Jan, Ist, 1818 There were 
fen preachers present, The service was 
troduced on the evening of Dec. 3ist, 
by Mr. John Davies, of Carmarthen, aud 
Mr. Jobn 1 homas, of Capel-y-Groes and 
Pant-y-defaid, Cardiganshire, p.eached 
from Hosea iv.'6, and M. . David Joba, of St. 
Clear's, from Pselun Lxxxviii, 7, On the 
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Ist of Jan. the service was introduced by 
Mr. John Thomas, of Lianelly, and Mr. 
John Griffiths, aot Lian \ bie, preached 
from Kem. x 17, and Me John James, of 
Bridgeud, from Jobu iii. 16 

The next quarterly meeting was ap- 
pointed to be held at Wick aud Nottage, 
Glamorgaushire, at whieh meeting the 
subject of the supposed two varures of 
Christ, was proposed for discussion 

The quarterly meebo ot the | nitarnians 
in South Wales was be!ld at Wick Gle. 
morganshive, on the 25th and 26th of 
March, 1818. When seven ministers ar- 
rived at Wick du the eveuing of the 26th, 
they were surprised at finding that no 
meeting had been published for that even- 
ing, and that the minister of the place, 
Mr. E. Llevd, was net there: and the 
members of the congregation were uo less 
surprised at seeing so many ministers to- 
gether coming unexpectedly te visit them. 
They expected only Mr Lloyd and one 
more about 10 or LL o'clock of the 26th. 
However, they sent about, and a good 
congregation assembled at 6 o'clock, when 
Mr. J. Davies, of Carmarthen, preached 
from Acts v. 42, and Mr. David John, of 
St. Clear’s, from Joho v 30 

At ll o'clock, the 26th, Mr. B Phillips, of 
St. Clear’s, preached from John i, 20, and 
Mr. 1. Evans, of Aberdare, from Tit. it 15. 
After the service was over, it was resolved 
that the next quarterly meeting should be 
held at Khyd-y-Park, Ca: marthenshire, 
on the 17th and 18th of une. 

The subject of the supposed two natures 
of Christ was then proposed for discussion, 
when Mr. Evans, of Abe:dare, Mr. Phi- 
lips, of St. Clear’s, and Mr. James, of 
Bridgend, spoke against the doctrine, 
stating that it appeared to them after dili- 
gent inquiry unseriptural, irrational and 
impossible, 1 hen au elderly member of 
the congregation observed, that the birth 
and death of Chiist were very different 
from those of Moses, and appeared to in- 
dicate superior nature This observation 
induced those that spoke before to explain 
those circumstances, at some length. Upon 
that, the following texts. viz. 1 f'or, xv. 
47, Col. ii. 9, Heb. i 0, were mentioned 
by different members of the cougregation, 
as proofs that Christ was in nature supe- 
rior toman. Immediately after dianer most 
of the ministers and many of the congre- 
gation, returned to the Meeting-house, 
where several texts of Sc: ipture were again 
proposed by the people to the ministers for 
explavation, and the friendly conversation 
contiaved HH 6 o'cliek; whea a dieourse 
was delivered by Mr Fo Jones, of Car- 
marthen, from Acts ii 22, aud another 
by Me J. Thomas, of Liane!!y, frou Mate, 
xxii 42. The sermons were all contro- 
versial; but the dvctrines maintained, 
appeared at least to the preachers, to be 
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practical, which they endeavoured to prove. 
Thongh it cannot be said that the people 
were generally pleased with the services 
of the days, they seemed attentive and 
many of them inquisitive. 7 he absence 
of the minister on both days was unplea 
sunt to the ministers and congregation, 
lie being overseer of the poor, was bound, 
ex officio, to attend the magistrates on the 
26th of March, the day of the meeting. 


——_ 


Scottish Unitarian Christian 
Assoctation. 

On April the 26th and 27th, was held 
o Glasgow, the sixth anniversary of the 
Seottish Unitarian Christian Association. 
The religious services were conducted in 
Jnion Chapel, by Mr. Turner of New- 
enstle, Mr. Cannon of Edinburgh, and Mr. 
Mardon of Glasgow. Mr. Turner's dis- 
course in the morning, was from Fph. vi. 
24, on love to Christ; describing its 
grounds and its effects, according to Uni- 
tarienism. In the afternoon, Mr. Cannon 
preached from James iv. 12, ** Who art 
thow that judgest another?’’ The discourse 
iacluded remarks on the Christian duty of 
candour, together with a general review of 
the arguments from reason and scripture, 
in defence of the leading doctrines of Uni- 
tarianism. In the evening, the worship 
was commenced by Mr. Mardon; and the 
annnal sermon was preached by the Rev. 
William Turner, from Heb. ii. 14, on the 
expediency of Christ's proper humanity, 
a subject which was treated with great 
judgment and scriptural skill, and with a 
constant reference to its practical tendency. 
These three discourses were heard by 
numerous audiences with very great atten- 
toon: in the evening there were computed 
to be more than five hundred persons pre- 
vent. The meeting for business, which 
was held on the 26th, at twelve o'clock, 
wes far more numerously attended than on 
any former occasion, a great number of 
Daitarians attending from Paisley and 
other places. The annual report was read 
by Mr. Thomas Gairdner, Mr. West of Glas. 
gow, and Mr. Mardon; and likewise the 
letters from the correspondents, some of : he 
ioformation contained in which shall be in- 
serted below.¢ 

For the accommodation of strangers, tea 
wes provided at the George Inn, after the 
afternoon service, when abont eighty per- 
sons, male and female, were present. On 
Monday the 27th, at the same place, was 
held the annual dinner of the association 
Mr. Mardon in the chair, when forty. @ve 
qentionen were present. It would be an 








* It appears from the Report that, in the 
enerse of the last year, about three thousand 
“petarian Tracts ve been sold, or other- 
wiee dutributed by the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Tract Societies. 
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improper use of your pages, to detai! a!! 
the sentiments which were given on this 
oceasion, though connected with mue> 
interesting conversation ; but in justice go 
the character of the meeting, and as gy 
eX pression of their good wishes to their 
friends in other parts, the following may 
be noticed: “ The canse of civil and re. 
ligious liberty all over the world.” © Mr 
W. Smith, the member for Norwich, and 
peace to the shades of the Penal Statutes 
against Unitarians.”’ ‘* May every future 
attempt to oppose Unitarianism accelerate 
its progress.’ (flere a reference was made 
with great pleasure, to the new edition, 
which is in the press, of Mr. Y ates’s Vind; 
cation of Unitarianivm.) ‘* May difference 
of opinion on religious subjects produce no 
diminution of friendship.”’ (Upon whieba 
gentleman of Swedenborgian sentimerts, 
who was present, addressed the meeting, 
and bore testimony to the disinterestednes 
of Unitariaus.) ** The health of the Rev. W 
Turner, with thanks to him for bis readi- 
ness in complying with the wishes of the 
committee, that he would be present at this 
association ; und the earnest request of this 
meeting, that he would allow his excellent 
discourse, before the soctety, to be printed,” 
** Success to the second and more complete 
Religious Reformation of Geneva, and te 
the progress of rational Christianity on the 
Continent in general.”’ (Here the chairmas 
read an extract of a letter * from a gentle 
man in Rome, received by his friends 2 
Edinburgh, where he was himself presest 
at the last association.) ‘* The dissemins- 
tion of truth, not by power and penalties, 
but by persuasion and demonsiratioa.” 
“ The Unitarians of England, those expt- 
cially who have subscribed so liberally 
towards liquidating the debt upon Unies 
Chapel, Glasgow.”” * The renewed health 
of Robert Smith, Esq., with thanks to bin 
for his liberal assistance in the erection o 
the chapel.”’ “ The health of Dr. Spencer, 
of Bristol, and of Mr. Christie, of Phila- 
delphia, who formerly contributed their 
personal assistance to the diffusion of Ust- 
tarianism in this city.’ This meeting dis- 
solved harmoniously at an early hour, 
Ta closing this account of the sixth annu® 
meeting of the Scottish Unitarian Assocts- 
tion, it may be observed, that the friends of 
simple and primitive Christianity, in 
part of the island, fee! their mind refreshe, 
and their zeal encouraged by this opportu 
nity of social intercourse, Convineed of 
the strength of the arguments from rease® 
and scripture, in proof of the leading dot- 
trines of Unitarianism, they endure with 
patience the reproaches of their advers® 
ries. Feeling the sufficiency of Christ 
nity, stripped of all meretricious ornaments, 
for the improvement aud happiness of 





* This we shall insert in our nex! 
Number. 





















human beings, they would earnestly eul- 
tirate gratitude to the God and Father of 
ear Lord Jesus Christ, and renew their 
endeavours to promote his glory by the 
diffusion of this precious blessing among 
the children of men. 

Letters were read at the association, 
from Blackford, Falkirk, Carluke, Kal- 
barchun, Dalry, Port-Glasgow, &c. which 
speak of the beneficial effects arising from 
the circulation of Unitarian tracts, and 
some of them, of the very perceptible de- 
cline of bigotry and consequent progress 
of truth 

At Paisley, it is gratifying to be able to 
state, that the foundation is already laid of 
a building, part of which is to be appro- 
priated to Unitarian worship, that thus its 
steady and persevering friends may be 
enabled, with greater comfort, to conduct 
their religions services. 

At Dundee, a part of a building has been 
recently appropriated to Unitarian worship, 
which, by the exemplary zeal and discre- 
tion of a highly respected individual, Mr 
Robert Millar (preseut at this association ) 
has, we believe, been seldom iuterrnpted 
since the removal of Mr. Palmer, in 1794 

At Blackford, a village about sixteen 
miles north of Stirling, about a dozen per- 
sons, chiefly weavers, meet together on the 
Lord’s-day, and endeavour to promote their 
religious edification, ia the manner de- 
scribed iu the following extract from the 
Blackford correspoudent, himself a weaver : 
* We meet together every sabbath day, to 
worship the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We conduct the meeting as 
follows: We begiu by some ove giving out 
4 psalm, or pharaphrase to be sung, which 
is followed by prayer. There are four that 
pray in turn, of whom William Taylor offi- 
ciates when there ave anystiangers, After 
prayer, a-chap‘er is read, which is known 
to the friends before-haud, upon which 
every one is allowed to make his observa- 
tions. After this any member may call the 
attention of the rest to any other passage, 
and strangers are invited to take ® part in 
the conversation, or to ask an opinion of 
Any passage they please. A sermon is 
then read, which is also fixed the day be- 
fore; aud a few minutes are allowed for 
inaking remarks. We approve of having 
a minister to preach, when one can be got; 
but we rather choose to meet together than 
tositathome. Aud we think our present 
plan is well calculated to improve and give 
scope to the abilities of every one”’ The 
writer of this paper, who had the pleasure 
of visiting this small society last November, 
Willingly bears testimony to the great in- 
telligence, and the love of religious truth 
which pervades the minds of these people. 
Hearing that a Unitarian controversy had 
recently taken place between two weavers, 
occasioned by a tract entitled, “State of 
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the Glasgow TrinitarianCoutroversy,’’ con- 
sisting of extracts from Mr. Vates’s Sequel, 
he requested leave to present a part of it 
to the public, which, if agreeable to the 
editor, he will seud for insertion in the 
Christian Reformer 

At Edini urgh, the friends of Uaitarian- 
Is have commenced a fund, with a view 
to the erection of a small and commodious 
chapel, It is earnestly wished thai the 
public, by co-operating with them, wili 
enable them to ace unplish their intenti 
at vo very distant period; as the present 
inconvenience attending the worship will 
prevent any material inevease of numbers 

At Glasgow, the report stated, that a 
very valuable e¢ollection of theological 
bowks bad, during the last year, been re 
ceived as a legacy from the late Mr. Ward 
rep, but which had been for several years 
unjustly kept back. These now ‘form 
a partof the Glasgow Unitarian Library, 
a perusal ot which is offered by means of 
a printed catalugue to the Christian public 
It noticed also the exeitious which have 
been made in the society itself, in con- 
nexion with the liberal and acceptable 
assistance of many English Uvitarians, in 
liquidation of the oppressive partof the debt 
npon Union Chapel, the ouly temple which 
has yet been erected in Scotland for the 
worship of one God the Father, We ave 
happy to see by the Repository, that this 
assistance bas been recent!y continued. 
Additional Subscriptions to Union Chapel, 

Glasgow. 
[Continued from page 285. ] 


Thos. Swauwick, Esq. Chesiea s 0. @ 
Mrs. Swanwick, Senior, Ditt®- 1 0 0 


Parliament Court Auxiliary Mni- 

tarian Fund - - - «- 8 3 O 
Messers, Hey woods, Bolton, by 

Kev. Joho Holland - - - 2 0 O 
Birmingham Old Meeting Fel- 

lowship Fund - - - - - 3 3 O 

Farther subscriptions, which will be 
very serviceable, may be trausmitted ty 
the treasurer, Mr. Morrison, Hosier, 
Argyle Street; or to the Rev. B. Mardon, 
Glasgow. 

May 8, 1818. B. M. 

——— 
Manchester College, York. 

Tue annual examination will teke place 
at the close of the sessivn, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thuisday, the 23d, 24tb 
and 25th June, 1818. 

The York annual meeting of Trustees 
will be held at Ftridge’s lotel, on the 
evening ot Weducscay the 25th, when the 
vacancies on the fonadation, for the nent 
session, will be filled uy. 

Applications for admission as lay-eta- 
dents, may be addressed to the hev, Charles 
Wellbeluscd, Theological Tutor, York; or 
to either of the Secretaries. 

The trustees and friends of the Inettu. 
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tion will dine together on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 25 and 26, at Etridge’s 
Hotel. 
THOS. H. ROBINSON, 
J. G. ROBBERDS, ~ 
secretaries. 
Tue following suis have been received 
on account of the Lostitution since the last 
Report. 


Christian Pau! Meyer, Esq. En- 
field, Hene'netion, - - - 50 0 0 


B. E. . er Rev. William Turner, 

Newcastle ora ae os 
Exeter Unitarian Fellowship 

Foud a. im 6a oe 
Plymouth do. do. - 3 0 O 
Warwick du, a. « 31 5. 8 


£58 2 9 
New Aonual Subscriptions. 


Dr Warwick, Vianchester - - l i 0 

Joshua Grandiy, Esq the Oaks, 
neur Leivester - . - 3 > O 

Mr. Duckinheid Derbyshire, 
Manchester - ~ - - l l 0 
Mr. J. Wo Wiles cks, Exeter - 1 1 O 
Mr. J.™M. Kingdon, do a, £489 
Mr. Lewis Cooper, Norwich 1 0 0 
se6 9 0 


GEO WM. WOOD, Treasurer. 
Manchester, May 6, 1818. 
A 


To the Unitarian Canse at Colchester. 


By Rev R Aspland 
Mr. J. Barnard, Harlow, Essex 1 £1 = O 
Mr. Wm Barnard, et ee Se 
— 


Southern Unitarian Fund Society. 

Tre aonnal meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Fund Society, took jluce at 
Portsm. oth, on March 25th. This Fund 
was estab ished ‘or the purpose of assisting 
poor congregations, and establishing lec 
tures upon Unitarian principles The 
services were conducted in the morning by 
Messrs VWollond, Bennett aod Fullagar : 
in the evewing by Messrs. Hughes and Fox : 
and the attendance on these, as well as the 
Report of the Committee, demonstrated 
that a very considermble interest had been 
excited towards the subjects discussed 
One regret was felt, that there were 80 
few nsxnc atrons of a similay nature to this 
Fand in the kingdom, bat from the general 
tenor of the meeting, and discussions w hich 
took place, its patrons hed abundant evi. 
dence, that those who assert “ Unitarian. 
jiom to be a cold and cheerless system,” 
possessing nothing to interest the feelings 
or to improve the heart, know little about 


the system they so readily and arrogantly 
decry. ¢ 
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Tue North-Eastern Association will hy 
held at Boston, on Thursday the 18th of 
June. The Rev. Mr. Little of Gainsb rough, 
is expected to preach the association ser. 
mon 

—_ 

Tue yearly meeting of the Eastern Uni. 
tarian Society will be held at Palgrave, 
in Suffolk, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 24th and 25th of Juve. Mr. Treleaven 
will preach on Wednesday ecemng, and 
Mr W. J. Fox on the Thursday inoraing, 
The members and friends to the Society 
will afterwards dine together at Diss. 

EDW. TAYLOR. 
i 

THe annual meeting of the Devon and 
Cornwall Unitarinn Association and Tract 
Society will be held this year at Tiverton, 
on the first Wednesday in July, Mr. Evans, 
of Tavistock, tu prear h. 

a 

Tur next annual meeting of the Kent 
and Sussex Unitarian Christian Associa 
tion, will be holden at Battle, on Wed. 
nesday, July Ist, when a sermon will be 
delivered by Mr. Horsfield, of Lewes. 

a 
Literary. 


The Editor of Dr. Priestley’s Works 
begs leave to inform the subseribers, that 
the Fifth Volume is ready for delivery at 
Mr. Eaton's. 

— 

Tne Author of the History of Dissenting 
Churches, having received applications 
from different quarters to undertake a fifth 
volume of that work, to comprise the re- 
mainder of London, takes this method of 
aunonneing to the publie that he is willing 
so to do, provided a sufficient vumber ot 
subscribers ave obtained to indemuify bim 
from loss. ‘Those persons, therefore, who 
are desirous of encouraging him, are re- 
quested to transmit their names to Messrs. 
Button and Sou, Paternoster Row, or to 
Mr. David Faton, High Holborn, where 
communications will be received As soon 
as 500 are subscribed for, the work will 
be put to press, and completed within six 
months. It is intended that the price of 
the volume shall not exceed fourteen shil- 
lings; and no more will be printed than 
are absolutely subscribed for. Persons 
taking seven copies, will be entitled to aa 
eighth gratis. 

——— 

It is with great regret that we notice to 
our readers, the informatien we have just 
received of the lamented death of Dr. 
Thomson, of Leeds, on the 18th inst. after 
& very short illness. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT of PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 


OR, 


The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 


a 


THE debates in parliament have been 
of a very interesting nature, and it is not 
the division merely that must be attended 
to, but the argument which the subject 
brought on. The vature of the votes in 
the House of Commons is well ander- 
stood throughout the country; and it is 
as easy, in general, to determine before- 
hand the result of a motion, as it was for 
a member to name all the persons that 
should be elected by ballot, Still the dis 
cussion of various subjects brings things to 
light, which shame atleast the perpetrators 
of them; aud public opinion is still a great 
restraint ayaiust many enormities. It may 
be duubred, therefore, whether the senti 
ment of «a popular member was correct, 
that the government of a monarch is bette: 
than that of an oligarchy, as exists now in 
this country, for, from the nature of the 
latter body the press is in less danger, aud 
a liberty of speech will, for their own 
sakes, be allowed in the legislature, which, 
in the case of absolute monarchy, would be 
entirely put down, 

But certain questions have been debated, 
which characierize in strong colours the 
mode of thinking of the times. Petitions 
upon petitions have been presented to the 
House from those who have sufiered griev- 
ously in their persons and property under 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
The case of two men, who had been pat in 
irons and conveyed like felons to a prison, 
on pretext of having sold libellous pam 
phlets, was laid before the House. Little 
impression was made, aud the gibes and 
yeers of Mr. Canning, on the sufferings of 
anold and injured man, will not easily be 
forgotten. It did not, however, suit the 
views of certain persons, that a full inves- 
tigation of all these cases should be entered 
into; und therefore, it remains uncontra 
dicted, that subjects of Great Britain have 


been ex posed to a very great devree of 


nnnecessary violence, in carrying them to 
places of confinement, and have been con 
fited in such a manner, as nothing but 
eXtreme day ger to the state could justify 

A case, however, comes from the West 
Indies, and humanity takes the alarm Its 
horrors are not lessened by a voyage of 
three thousand miles It is described tn 
glowing colours, and if represents the 
cruelty of a master towards his slaves, that 
master being of black and not white origin. 
The slaves are represented as having had 
“unjustly ingicted on them twenty-five lashes 


with a cart whip; and there are circum 
stances besides, which weshould be the last 
persons ta the world to justify. Let the 
black case be told in a'l its horrors; butlet 
it not thence be loferred, that all planters 
are guilty of iuhomaiity. They, that isa 
very great majority of them, view with 
as much herror as we do, the eonduet that 
was the cause of complaiat before the 
House; and it may be said of many of 
them, that they are more attentive to their 
slaves for their comfort in sickness and old 
oye, than persons of similar situation in 
lite, in Great Britain, are to the poor oa 
their estates, In fact, if a comparison were 
made between this country aud the West 
lidin islands, aud the sufferings arising 
from the Game Laws contrasted with those 
of Slavery, it might turn ont, that, ty this 
boasted laud of hberty, there would not be 
so gieata aiffereuce as people aie apt to 
imagine, ‘The lashes inflieted on a slave 
do not produce the same sensation as they 
do on the back of a freeman; acd impri- 
sonment may be to the latter a far greater 
punishment than what, when suflered by 
the former, excites so much of ou com- 
passion, aud besides, the suarn g of & 
hare, however crimionl in the eve of the 
country ‘squire, is not considered as sucha 
guilty action by the peasant Me uses his 
reason in the same manner with respect 
the laws of his country as the higher classes 
The latter do not seruple, though it is 
equally agatust the laws of God and the 
laws of the land, to go out inte the field, 
and ina ease of falsely-called honour, to 
aii a deadiy blow against thety adversary ; 
the former finds it contrary to the laws of 
the land te kill a hare or ay aitidge, but 
he does not diseover any pre hibition mn the 
law of God. They. then “he ace so kind 
as to overlook in their class the vielation 
of the law of God, ought out to be very 
vielent in their ceasures upon the poor 
ignorant peasant, for doing that, whieb 
would not be a bad acti no unless wade so 
by the laws Which ix the worst action, 
to vo into a field to snare a bare or to kill 
a man’? Let this questen be arly an- 
swered: and then let the peualne. exacted 
fur these two different crimes be ce mpared 
tovether 

The game laws have been a subject of 
discuss) ne bat aot te take tote © oniders- 
tion the quantity of tam cabity produeed 
by them; the number of persons reduced 


to parish allowances, in cousequence of 
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fathers of families being hurried to a jail ; 
the quarrels between country ‘squires, oc- 
casioned by their watehfulness over the 
animals fere nafurd ; or the propriety of a 
law, which gives a man, possessed of a 
hundred a year, a sight to kill game, that 
is denied toa mane! aivety poundsa-year, 
but 1 
numerous, cceasioved Ly hares, partridges 
and phessants It was a goed action of a 
sovereign of this country, by which he got 
rid of the wolves in it: vet the injury done 
by the wolves was not nearly so great as 
that which is now the re.ult of the laws, 
made tu preserve to one class of the com 

munity, the exclusive t» certain 
animals: and the entire destruction of all 
the game in the island wou'd he a cheap 
purchase for the mischief which they now 
occasion. But it is not viewed mw this light 
by these whe are se tenacious of this spe 

cies of property, and itis intended, by way 
of greater preservation of these auimals, 
that the penalties should be extended, and 
that the purchasers of game should be 
placed m soch a situation, as may render 
i pert toe impossible that uo should tind its 
Way tw the tauh'es of the opule nt, as it does 
at present But here again the remedy 
will be worse than the disease = ‘The price 
of gume may be indeed twereased, but as 
long as we have good roads, and the com- 
wWupiertion between large tewns and the 
country ts kept up, so long will the tempta 

tion to brenk the laws be greater than the 
penaltics a tached to the breach of them 

seer re Willbe made: aid from poaching 
the progiess te higher crimes is very ua- 
tural: aod the very severity of the game 
laws will yr lead, al last, to the 
repeal of them, and the sale of game as 
of every other an mal freely in our mar- 
kets. : 

The forgeries of the Bank, and the num- 
ber of ermminal prosecutions, in conse. 
queuce, gave rise to an interesting debate 
iatrodueed by a very able and eloquent 
speech fiom Sir James Mackiotosh The 
Honse seemed sensible that something must 
be dune, or the evil would increase to such 
&@ mageitede as would destroy the system 
Of paper mene altogether, The increase 
nm the crime aud tts puntahime nt, may he 
seen from the account laid before Vailia 
ment, in consequence of this inquiry. Tu 
the last six years aud a quarter, the num- 
ber of forged notes amounted to one hun. 
dred and thirty-one thousand three hun. 
died aud sixt 


increuse the penalties already too 


elt 
rien 


huably 


one, and their value to one 
hundred aud mleuty seven thousand wo 
hundred aud fo ty two pouuds The ex. 
ponese meurred by the Bank in prose uting 
Orgeiies or uttering forged notes, from 
lat March, 1797, to Ist April, 181a 
amounted to one hundred and forty-eight 
«iousand three hundred and seventy pounds, 
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The whole expense of these prosecutions, 
in the year 1797, was about fifteen bundred 
pounds, but in the three first months of the 
present year, tt amounts to nineteen thon 
sand eight hundied and ninety pounds 
These are facts which speak volumes, for 
to this account we must add the expenses 
incurred by the country tu getting rid of 
the culprits; by banging, transporting, 
imprisonment, as also the expenses incurred 
by the culprits themselves and their rela 
tions in their defence. {it would be well 
for mankind, if they had always placed 
before them, in the proper colours, the 
whole history of a measure. Providence 
has granted to man, as we wish frequently 
to inculcate on our readers, the power of 
making laws: but the covsequences of 
those laws are not in their power. Ther 
may, by prudence and wisdom, discover in 
time the mischief they may have produced 
by bad laws, but they ought not to be 
surprised if a bad measure produces ev 
consequences ‘The history of the Bank 
restrictions, inall its ramifications, with the 
hankrupteies of a number of c untry banks, 
the expenditure of life and property, cece 
sioned hy the fatal measure of Mr. Pit, 
will, should ever cash payments be re- 
stored, form a very instructive lesson & 
posterity; but as for the present geners 
tion, which saw the evil in its birth, and 
have cherished the delusion with anfeigned 
attachment to its author, they must be con- 
tent t) bear the consequences, and to leave 
to their children a portion of the bitter 
draught, 

An ther subject of deep jpierest im- 
volved the question of the establishment a 
Windsor. This arose from the precarious 
state of the Queen's health, and the cir 
cumstance relative to the guardisuship ot 
the person of our unfortunate Mouareh. 
There can be but one opinion ia this 
kingdom with respect to our Sovereig? ; 
and there is uot a subject in it, who dues 
not wish that every thing should be dou 
for him, which is suited to his melancholy 
situation. But it is evident, that what 
becomes royalty in the display of grandeur, 
isin the preseut case not only superfiuous, 
but very imappropriate. How fur ap alle 
ration will be made in this respect, will be 
seen iv the progress of the Bill through 
the two Houses: but the animadversions 
by Earl Grey on the first project, atro- 
duced by the Lord Chancellor, occasioned 
some alterations in the plan, and perbaps 
the two Honses may, in the present state 
of the nation, take the advantage of the 
necessity of the new bill to put every thing 
on that footing which is honourable 
the nation, and at the same time suited 
the calamity with which it has p 
Providence to afflict ns. 

The exertions of Mr, Brougham mue 









































































not be passed over in silence. He has 
been most actively employed in diligent 
researches after the state of education in 
this country. Jt is well knowg that our 
apcesiors, with becoming zeal for this ob- 
ject, appropriated by bequests and gifts 
considerable property in different parts of 
the kingdom to the purposes of education: 
bat it is equally true, that in many iu- 
stances these funds have been either per- 
verted from their original purpeses, or 
have been much injured by being made 
subservient to private interests. Many 
facts have been substantiated, and the 
proposed committee will bring more to 
light. From an accurate investigation 
sad restoration and improvements of the 
funds, it is expected, that a fresh impulse 
will be given to education: and when we 
consider what Seotland has gained by at- 
tention to this object, it cannot be doubted 
that equal benefit will result from a similar 
degree of zeal, exercised in a similar man- 
per in this country. 

The poor laws have also exercised a 
greatdeal of the attention of the legislature. 
The debates have tended to remove much 
of the misapprehensions ou this subject, 
eceasioned by the amount of the poor rates, 
from which it should seem, that there was 
that sum expended on the poor. However, 
a considerable deduction is proved to have 
been necessary, as a great deal of that 
money is expended on other objects, be- 
sides the maintenance of the poor, such 
as making up ont of them the wages of 
labour and suits of law. The subject is 
rery difficult, and the new plans, when 
brought into action, will probably produce 
new causes of complaint. A proper ex- 
amination of the modes used by certain 
parishes, in which the poor are maintained 
in the best manner at the least expense, 
will point out the causes of the contrary 
result in other parishes; aud they ought 
to suffer, who, from want of proper exam}- 
bation of their own concerns, permit enor 
mons abuses to prevail. 

A dissulution of Parliament is looked 
for, and it may probably take place before 
wur next. Ia the short space of a month 
from the time that the writs are issued, 
what a qnantity of riot, confusion and 
crime, will be the result! Vet we are 
ealledacivilized people, an enlightened peo- 
ple’ But how does this become a civilized 
and an entivhtened people? The election 
wf re presentatives is a matter of too great 
Mportance, if good legislation were the 
object, to be transacted with riot and con- 
“eon: and a civilized and enlightened 
people could easily devise means, by which 
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the elections might be carried on in a man- 
ner worthy of those who claim a right to 
such titles. The guilt, however, lies more 
with the higher than with the lower classes, 
If they, who have money to throw away, 
or places of trust at their disp sal, en. 
courage scenes of tumult, or what is worse, 
immorality by bribes and ensuarements to 
vice, however they may pride themselves 
on their gentility, their rank or their edu- 
cation, they are more dingusting objects to 
the liberal mind than the poor besotted 
elector, overcome by their temptati as 

Spain has been cbliged to make the 
amende honorable to the American United 
States, for the imprisonment of one of the 
subjects of the latter at Cadiz: and it is 
evident, that the States will not suffer 
themselves to be trifled with. ‘They have 
been making laws with respect to their 
navigation, which seem to prove, that they 
have imbibed a great deal of the spirit of 
our famed navigation laws, They do not 
seem, however, inclined as yet to farther 
the cause of the Spanish colonists, whuse 
situation from the Oronooko to the Spanish 
Main, seems still problematical, If we can 
credit the accounts of the colonists, the 
sanguinary Morillo met with sach a defeat, 
as will ultimately tend to drive him from 
the Terra Firma, 

The republicans in Domingo have lost 
their president and elected another. The 
condoiances on the one hand, and congra- 
tulations on the other, prove them not to 
be inferior to the whites in expressions 
of attachment; and with respect w= sin- 
cerity, there cannot be a doubt they are 
ut least on a par with their brethren ow 
this side of the Atlautic, who have had so 
much superior advantages from religion 
and education. 

In Poland has been witnessed a degree 
of cordiality between the sovereign and 
the representatives of the people, which is 
highly honourable to both parties. The 
Antocrat’s language is not that of a des- 
potic privce, but of one who really preters 
the public good ta his private interest ; 
and the excellence of his conduct is duly 
appreciated by his subjects. Though this 
nist inerease greatly the strength of Ras- 
sia, yet the revival of Polaod is desirable, 
avd the results of it must be left to time, 
Nothing could be more wicked than the 
Jacobinical conspiracy of the three seve- 
reigns, which produced its first partition, 
aud little did they foresee the consequences 
of their atrocious measure. They have 
been bad enough already, but probably 
still worse remains to be recorded in his- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 





a 


On the Schism in the Church 

Protest against the Church Missionary 
Society By the Rev. Josiah Thomas, 
M. A... Archdeacon of Bath, 8vo. 6d. 

A Second Protest (Satyrical ) 8vo. 
6d. 

A Defence of the Church Missionary 
Society. By Daniel Wilson, M.A, mi- 
aister of St. Joba's Chapel, Bedford Row, 
Brvo. 6d. Niuth edition, 

A Counter Protest of a Layman By 
George Prvme, boq, M_A., Barcister at 
Law, avd late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Is 

* All the Counsel of God,’ a Farewell 
Sermon to the congregation of St. James's 
Church, Bath, by the Rev. Richaid War- 
ner, late curate of that parish, (for twenty- 
two years,) la opposition to those unserip- 
tural and dangerous fancies, improperly 
ealled Evangelical Doctrines. Thiid edi- 
tion. 2s 

The Curate’s Appeal and Farewell, be- 
ing the substance of a Sermow in the Pa- 
rh Church of Sutton St. Mary's, in the 
county of Lincoln, by the Kev. Samuel 
Maddocks, late Curate of Long Sutton, on 
bis being dwcharged from his Curacy. Is. 
6d 


A Letter to the Rev. Daniel Wilson, 
M.A... in leply to his Defence of the 
Church Missionary Society. By B. S. 
Carwithen, M.A 

Ning le Sermons. 
On the Tri-Centenary af the Reformation. 

The Keasonableness of Protestantism : 
preached to the Protestant Dissenters at 
Harlow, December 25, 1817. By Thomas 
Finch, Is 6d 

Fall of Babylon: delivered December 
28, 1817, ia Greenwich Road Chapel. By 
W. Chapman 2s 

At Spa Fields’ Chapel, December 28, 
1817. By John Rees, of Rodborongh 

At the ludependent Meeting House, 


November 0, 1817, Stowmarket. By W. 
Ward. Is. 
At Blackfriars’ Church. By Isaac 


Is. Gd. 
By H. F. Burder, M.A. 


Seuanders, Rector 
At Hackney. 


Miscellaneous. 

Two Letters, addiessed to a Young 
Clergyman, tllustrative of his clerical 
duties, in these times of Tunovation aad 
Schism With an Appendix, contaluing 
an account of a recent attempt to institute 
av Auxiliary to the Bible Society, in the 
parish of Midhurst. By Richard Lloyd, 
A.M., Vicar of St. Duustan’s in the West 
and of Midhurst. 4s 

Plurality of Worlds: or Letters, Notes 
and Memoranda, Philosophical and Cn. 
tical, occasioned by the Discourses of Dr 
Chalmers. 5s. 

Investigation of the Cause of Easter, 
1818, being appointed to be celebrated on 
a Wrong Day. By a Member of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Swo. 1s 

The New Testament translated into pure 
Biblical Hebrew, for the use of the Jews 
By the London Society for converting the 
Jews. £1 1s. boards 

Brief History of Thomas Muncer and 
the German Baptists, A.D 1524. Ex. 
tracted fiom Robinson's Ecclesiastical 
Researches. 8vo. Is. 

An Appeal to the Wesleian Methodist 
Societies throughout the kingdom, against 
Acts of Injustice and Oppression, caleu- 
lated to extinguish a Revival of the Work 
of God in the London West Circuit. Also 
a Defence of Revivals in general, and of 
that Revival in particular: with Observa- 
tions on the Alarming Division and Reat 
in Ireland, where six and twenty Chapels 
have been closed against the Travelling 
Vreachers, In a Letter to Joseph Batter- 
worth, Esq., M.P., one of the Committee 
for guarding the privileges of the Metho- 
dists. By J.P. Fesenmeyer. 1s. 

The Book of Common Prayer, wits 
Notes on the Epistles, Gospels and Psalms, 
calculated to explain difficult passages, aud 
to point out the strong evidence by whieh 
Christianity is supported. To which are 
now added, the Sunday Lessons, frem the 
Old Testament, with Notes. By Sir Joho 
Bayley, one of the Judges of the Court o 
King’s Bench. Royal 8yo, 26s. boards. 
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Communications have been received from 


T. P.B.; J.D. B.C.; BG; 
at Heart; Nicodemus; ***ee¢ . 


Dr. Jones; Mr. B. Flower; G.F.; J. ¥ 


T.C.H.; W.P.; G.C.; B.; A Graduate—Unitarae 


c Delia; Heresiarchus ; An Unitarian; Hopefal , 
onstant Reader , Home ; . G.; E.; a M. H. ; H. 


The Editor’s unavoidable 


sbeence from home, during this month, will, it is hoped, excuse any inaccuracy © 


‘ ndesigned neglect of Correspondents. 
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